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TREASURY OUT OF BALANCE 
From 1929 to 1933 the annual deficit of the 


Federal government averaged |400 millions 


of dollars per year. 
From 1933 to 1936 the annual deficit is 
estimated to average 4.000 millions of dollars 


per year. 
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‘Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


because of its implied threat to the stability of 
existing enterprises but business, on the other 
jand, may come to realize that the plan to regulate 
frofit has yet to run up against court test or constitu- 


BB sess will not like the President’s message 


onal change. 

For awhile the President will be on the defensive 

just as he was on his Green Bay, Wisconsin, speech. 
ind his Cabinet will soon get busy explaining that Mr. 
loosevelt meant no injury to honest business, legiti- 
jate business, etc. 

The budget figures will also require much explain- 
> ing and will have the effect of increasing the tim- 
ity about long-term investment. 

But the brighter side of the picture is the rapidly 

growing belief among Democratic leaders that once 
scovery starts in earnest many of the dreams of the 
homent and high-sounding plans will be dropped by 
he President. 

Congress liked Mr. Roosevelt's message even 

though he didn’t submit a formula. But when time 
tomes to re-make cities and transplant populations 
there will be some violent protests. 

In the excitement of the gather- 

ZONGRESS READY ing of the new Congress one very 

"O DO WHATEVER important step may have been given 

‘RESIDENT WANTS less attention than it deserves. The 

abandonment of the rule of the 

House which enables a minority of 145 to dictate what 

legislation shall be considered really means that the 

President will exercise complete control over what is 
considered. 

Thus will currency inflation bills be sidetracked 

and minorities made less able to throw monkey 

wrenches in the President’s program. It is an influence 
for order and stability in the Congress. 

Broadly speaking, the Congress will follow Mr. 

Roosevelt's recommendations giving him carte 

blanche over expenditures and trusting to his relief 
(Continued on Page 3, Column 1,] 
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1933 101936 \ 


. 12 BILLIONS< 


) DEFICIT \ ©! 


Estimated deficits For 1933 to 1936 ae : 
will increase the total Federal 


debt to 35 BILLIONS as 
compared with 1/6 billions 
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How Much Can 
Uncle Sam Owe? 


$$3$3... 


i OW much can the Government bor- 
row in the United States? 

Many officials thought a year ago that 
35 billions of dollars of debt would place 
a strain on the borrowing capacity of the 
Federal Government. 

Today those officials believe that 50 
billion dollars would not represent an 
excessive Federal debt. 

At present the United States Govern- 
ment owes about 28% billions. Plans to 
finance the new program. of jobs for all 
employable persons call for the addition 
of several more billions in the next 18 
months. 

This country entered the depression 
with its national Government in debt 
slightly over 16 billions. That figure rep- 
resented a decline of about ten billions 
from the war-time high. 


DEFICITS EXPAND 

During the early years of increases in 
depression debt, the average yearly gains 
amounted to about 1,400 millions. Then 
suddenly they were stepped up to 4,000 
million a year. At the present rate of 
borrowing the 50,000 millions maximum 
now mentioned would be reached in 
about four years. 


Debt, of course, will increase only to 
the extent that Government outgo ex- 
ceeds income. Some Senators contend 
that if Americans paid taxes comparable 
to those paid by British, the Federal in- 
come would more than pay for every- 
thing the Government does. 


THE BORROWING PLAN 

Studies of national tncomes show that 
all the earnings of the people in the re- 
cent depression years have been under 50 
billions annually. Federal, State and ¢eity 
government combined cost now about 
17 billions a year, 1 

On that basis, the cost if paid for out 
of income, would take about 35 cents 
from each dollar earned by every person 
in the country each year. 

The Government, of course, can de- 
cide, as it has done, that instead of tax- 
ing to take that full 35 cents from every 
earned dollar, it can borrow money to 
meet its expenses. Then, so long as 
lenders are ready to let the Government 
have money, it needs only to meet in- 
terest and prepare for repayment. 

At present interest rates a 50 billion 
debt could be carried for about 1,500 mil- 
lion a year. 

The question is raised concerning how 
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the American debt compares with that 
of other countries. 

For a comparison of that kind the 
debt must be broken down to a per capita 
basis. When that breakdown is made, it 
is revealed that when the depression 
started the national debt amourited to 
$131 for each man, woman and child in 
the country. It now has increased, to 
about $225, and on the basis of estimated 
expenditures will be about ¢270 by July 1, 
1936. 

Local and State government debts 
add 20 billion to the total. When they 
are added, the total becomes about 
$371 today and will be about $418 per 
person in 1936. 


FOREIGN DEBTS 

England, at the same time, has a per 
capita debt of about $973. France has a 
debt of about $470, while Germany’s per 
capita debt is only $94. 

The next question raised is how fast 
must a national debt be paid off? The 


United States has issued securities pay- 
able in twenty years or less. England 
has some running as high as 99 years. 
It all depends on the faith of the people 
themselves in their own capacity to pay 
the necessary taxes. 
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March of the N ews 


WHAT’S HAPPENED AND WHAT TO READ 


COLORFUL and historic week in Washington. 
A coneres opens in glare of Klieg lights and 

amid a forest of microphones. At the White 

House bedizened diplomats and bejeweled ladies 
in brilliant array and there emerge cold figures and hard 
facts as the budget is completed. 


On Page Two you'll find the picture of work and 
play at both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Whispers. . .(on Page Three) . . . you hear them 
plenty in Washington if you have a keen ear and 
know your keyholes. Like shadows of coming events, 


cast before, they predict and uncannily, they come true. 


If the Editors of America ran the Country! What 

would they do? Well, four-fifths of them wouldn't 
pay the bonus, 60 per cent consider the Mississippi Val- 
ley project too costly. Why? See Page Four. 


The Ship of State puts out lifeboats for Youth—or 

will if the Department of Interior gets its chance, 
Just one of the things being done to “Promote the Gen- 
eral Welfare.” See Page Six. 


@ Forty-four Legislatures meet this year. What will 

they be doing? You can find out with a glance at 
Page Seven. A remarkable summary of information not 
elsewhere available. 


People! . . . white gloves. . . teacups. . . boots and 

saddles . . . books and papers. On Page Eight you 
can meet dashing General MacArthur, reappointed 
Chief of Staff and read the “personals” of Washing- 
ton’s great and grateful. And more on Page Nine. 


Jobs for all the Needy ... security . . . end of the 
dole system... You can read for yourself the 
President’s own words as he spoke them. See Page Ten. 


And what about the Bonus? Well, it will be a test 
of the President’s control of legislative processes. 
A terse analysis of the situation, Page Thirteen, 


The Power issue, the alleged “evil features” of the 
holding companies ... And the latest news in the 
field of Labor, too—Page Seventeen. 
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The President’s Week 


The annual message; a parable of 
millions and billions 
ee'MHE people of America are 

before to those permanent values that are 
not limited to the physical objectives of life 
There are growing signs of this on every hand 
In the face of these spiritual impulses we are 
sensible of the Divine Providence to which na- 
tions turn now, as always, for guidance and fos- 
tering care.” 

The morning burnished the stark limbs 
of the ancient trees on the White House grounds, 
its rays crept a great, flat-topped desk 
covered with papers, some scribbled in pen and 
pencil as long ago as last Summer, some recently 
typed the wore on to noon-time, a 
luncheon tray was laid beside the papers, the 
hurrying pencils of the two secretaries working 
in relays paused ... and began again. 

Twilight came at lasi, and somewnere hear 
the time that the hands of the clock in the second 
floor study stretched their straight length as il 
to mark the end of their vigil, the last words ol 
the message on the State of the Union as the 
New Deal’s second year was written. 

That, if we may hazard a human guess, was the 
climax of the President's historic week. He had 
promised not to leave his study until the work 
was completed, but he must have gauged his 
time well in advance, for he knew that he must 
appear, promptly, that night to stand beside his 
First Lady before a smilax-bowered screen in 
the Blue Room to shake the hands of a thou- 
sand distinguished guests at the brilliant diplo- 
matic reception. 

DRAMA IN THE HOUSE 

Friday! 

Never has the chamber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives so completely yielded the restraint of 
the rostrum to the atmosphere of the modern 
theatrical arena. Engineers to the right of it, 
engineers to the left of it, engineers head on, 
microphones spouting from desk and table and 
even one rising, slim but precise, in the center 
aisle itself and easily approachable by the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms as he made the stentorian an- 
nouncements. 

And cameras! 

Cyclops-eyed monsters, whirring silently, the 
tiny “candid” variety, poked inconspicuosly but 
persistently from every angle. And the good old- 
fashioned man-power kind, with snapping plate- 
holders that continuously punctuated the speak- 
er’s periods 

The Senate and House in 
assembled, the Cabinet had been duly seated in 
a solemn, frock-coated semi-circle around the 
edge of the well. Suddenly the great flood of 
lights from above were flashed on and no an- 
nouncement was necessary to inform the gather- 
ing that the President was approaching. 

Senators, Representatives and visitors rose. 
There was a long pause and then the familiar, 
smiling figure of the President appeared. Ap- 
plause broke out and rose to a crescendo as he 
reached his place ana settled his papers on the 
reading desk before him. 


VARIES THE TEXT 

As the President spoke he looked up frequently, 
following the text with the finger of his left 
hand, and, without pausing, slipping each fin- 
ished sheet to the bottom. There was no stumb- 
ling, no hesitation or repetition and when, oc- 
casionally filled with the sense of a phrase, his 
thought. carried him beyond the printed word, 
when he varied slightly from the text that was 
being assidvously followed by the men in the 
press gallery, he adroitly altered the wording 
that followed so that the fresh suture was 
smoothly joined. 

Two and a half hours after the President had 
been whisked away from the Capitol the news- 
paper men made their way across the White 
House grounds, which had thrown off their 
light coat of New Year’s Eve snow and showed 
a warm carpet of green. The pillars of the 
portico shone clean and white. Inside the oval 
office the curtains were drawn to shut out the 
bright sunlight, and the President, against the 
soft background of the amber shades, looked as 
if he were fresh from a vacation instead of at 
the end of a two-day adventure. 

His physician, Dr. McIntyre, leaned against 
the wall and occasionally smiled as if to say, 
“A pretty good job I’m doing.” 


A FRIENDLY SESSION 

It was a long, friendly, and discursive session, 
with the President ready with his every-day 
parables to explain questions of relief. Once his 
answers took the form of a spirited appeal for 
a clearer explanation of the unemployment 
figures. His tone effectually concealed a dis- 
pleasure which he might well have indicated 
over what he felt was misinterpretation of cer- 
tain phases of the subject in the press. 

Twilight again and evening, but since Presi- 
dents don’t work from sun to sun, there was 
still another important gathering. Joe Robinson, 
Floor Leader of the Senate, and Joe Byrns, new 
Speaker of the House, were summoned with 
several colleagues to settle upon the order of 
impending legislation; which of the special mes- 
Sages on specific topics must be laid before Con- 
gress first, and similar traffic problems that 
Democratic leaders must solve. 

On Saturday, the men “who know a dollar 
from a dime” (the financial writers and others 
concerned in reporting fiseal affairs) gathered 
informally in the oval office, and asked ques- 
tions about the forthcoming budget and its ac- 
companying message. And, then, at last, when 
the group had arisen from their informal posi- 
tions on sofa, chair, or rug, and Stephen Early, 
secretary in charge of public utterances, was 
ready to tee off on his favorite course, the Presi- 
dent, along with History, nursing her writer’s 
cramp, once more was ready to call it a week. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE 
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+ + 


A NEW SET of terms. “Public 
works” now swallows up “relief” 


in the President’s program of a job 
for every worker. 

Preferred projects Slum 
clearance, rural housing, rural elec- 
reforestation, prevention 
construc- 


are: 


trification 
of soil erosion, highway 


tion, crossing elimination. 


(See page 10.) 


grade 


* * . 


RELIEF FOR the “unemployables” 
will be made the responsibility of 
local bodies, this will be a 
gradual process beginning next 
July. Federal loans to local govern- 
ments will be made as long as nec- 


but 


cessary. 
* * * 
CREATE EMPLOYMENT for five 
million workers and the relief prob- 
lem will be solved. The President 
calculates that for each $50 spent 
for direct work an additional job 
will be created in indirect work. 
Latest estimates of unemployed: 


10,094,000. 


* * . 


WHAT ARE and what are not the 
“evil features of holding companies” 
which the President recommends 
shall be erased? The Federal Power 
Commission, in a report just avail- 
able, answers the question in detail. 
(Detailed article on page 17.) 
* * * 

TWO WAYS OUT for private utilities 
the Government’s 
and 


in the face of 


pressure for cheaper current 


wiger uss by 
A plan to apply half the profits to 
rate reductions is proposed by a 
company supplying New York City. 
A state-wide rural electrification 
program with the help of Govern- 
ment loans to a private corporation 


is proposed in Arkansas. 

- — * 
THE NAVAL RACE has begun. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt favors building 24 
the largest a 15,000-ton 
airplane carrier. Official explana- 
Building up to treaty strength. 


new ships 


tion: 


* * 7 


LEGISLATIVE ATTACK on the 
spoils system is being prepared. Civil 
Service examinations for some 100,- 
000 Administration employes is pro- 
posed. The bill is sponsored by Rep- 
resentative Sirovich of New York, 
but it may have Administration 
backing because the United States 
Civil Service Commission has recom- 
mended the same thing. (Article on 
page 9). 
* *k * 


MANY MONTHS of pondering about 
the railroads has resulted in a re- 
port to the President recommending 
that all forms of transportation be 
regulated by a single commission or 
board, superseding the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The other 
forms transportation not 
clearly defined as yet. 


of are 


> * 


RAILROADS ARE asking the Inter- 
state Commeyce Commisison for a 
6.7 per cent average increase in 
freight rates. 

Reason: A 10 per cent wage cut 
has been eliminated, and revenues 
threaten to fall below bond interest 
requirements, 


«a 


WHEN THE JULIUS KLEINS went 
out of the Hoover Department of 
Commerce, the New Deal cut down 
the foreign trade personnel, but now 
Secretary Roper is asking Congress 
for money to build it up again. 


« * 


A DRIVE against “company unions” 
is coming on the part of labor forces 
in four major industries. A confer- 
ence is being arranged among labor 
leaders in the steel, motor, textile, 
and tobacco industries. Francis J. 
of last Septem- 


Gorman, engineer 
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ber’s textile strike, is the moving 
spirit. 
* . * 

THE STEEL LABOR BOARD has or- 
dered employe two 
plants of the United States Steel 
Corp., the Company's protests to the 
So the 


elections in 


contrary notwithstanding 
labor issue is forced in a key indus- 


try. (See page. 17.) 


* * a7 
SENATOR HUGO BLACK’S 30-hour 
bill, ready for Congress, contains a 
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THE CAMPAIGN for home 
and modernization is spreading 
rapidly. More than $205,000,000 has 
been spent or contracted for since 


repair 


last August. 

So reports 
James A. Moffett 
Federation of Labor announces for 
December the first rise in building 


FHA Administrator 
The American 


employment since 1928. 


x * . 


A NEW LEASE on life for the NRA, 
with its general purposes clarified, 


—Underwood & Underwood 


TURN ABOUT IS FAIR PLAY 
The President's view of the men who view the President. These are the men 


upon whom millions depend for their newspictures of the Chief Executive. 


collective bargaining clause with the 
majority ruling interpretation. Labor 
is for it; industry and the Adminis- 
tration are against it. 

NOW IT COMES OUT that the tex- 
tile industry was in the red i the 
months preceding last September’s 
strike and so couldn’t afford 
creased wages. This is the finding 
of the Federal Trade Commission, 
to which the President referred the 
question when the striké terminated. 


in- 


+ * * 


CHINA WAS SUPPOSED to profit by 
the Government's 
program, but what 
The Chinese market 


Silver 
is 


purchase 

happening? 
is flooded by 
“cheap” American goods: half of 
Shanghai's silver stocks are gone; 
interest rates are at 20 per cent. 
American experts are still studying 
the silver puzzle. 

* * * 

SILVER AMOUNTING to nearly 
$200,000,000 has been bought by the 
Government since May, but it hasn’t 


made much progress toward the 


is part of the Administration’s plan 
for the future. 
cs * * 

THE ARMY is steadily expanding its 
sky 
ing planes ordered last week bring 
The 
first major concentration of fighting 
planes under mock war conditions 


forces. Thirty-five fast train- 


additiois since June to 347. 


since the reorganization of the air 
command takes place in the South 
this week. 
o * * 

THE BONUS BILE again stipulates 
payment by greenback issue. New 
feature is a provision for its retire- 
ment when prices reach a certain 
level. The Administration recognizes 
the strength of the move, but hopes 
to sidetrack inflationary aspects. 
(Article on page 13). 

7 * * 
.OUT what crops 
is growing, what his land 

livestock are worth, the 
mid-decade census 


TO FIND 
farmer 
and 


the 


his 
of agriculture 
began last week. Farm policies hinge 
on the outcome. The National Re- 





Wide World 


AFTER THE SPEECH IS OVER 
The Sergeant-at-ArMs of the Senate, Kenneth Romney, escorts the Chief 
Executive to his automobile following report on the “State of the Union ” 


goal. Reason: Its aim is one- 


fourth the money stock in silver, 
but gold has come in so fast that 
Silver purchases have done little 


more than keep up with the gold. 
* * * 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT and 
The Presi- 
dent asks the Governor what Louisi- 
ana’s debt moratorium law will do 
to PWA loans in the State. Perhaps 
the 60 PWA projects there will be 
held up. The Governor replies that 
the law does not apply to Federal 
loans. Most loans again flow freely 
End of round one 


Louisiana come to grips 
Sriy 


MMMM 


sources Board forecasts a_ 3,000,- 
000 rise in rural population. 

x *k x 
WE ARE BUYING more grain from 
abroad than we are selling—the re- 
sult of.a year of drought and crop 
restriction. Grain imports last year 
are reported at 30 million bushels. 
This is more than we sold by several 
million, 

a 
NO LET-UP in tobacco crop control 

not if the farmers have their way. 

The AAA announces that growers 
voted overwhelmingly in December 
for continuance of restrictions 


the Federal Government Is Doing—A Summary of National 
Current Happenings and What They Mean 





Affairs— 
+ + 


TO PROTECT American soil against 


the twin foes of wind and water, 


the Federal erosion service is work- 
ing on 27,300,000 acres of farm land 
in 31 States. More than 12 million 
dollars is being spent. CCC camps 
are doing the work. So reports Di- 
rector H. H. Bennett. 


* * x 


NEW YORK STATE'S Governor asks 
for ratification of the child labor 
amendment. Sixteen more States 
must act to make it effective. The 
American Bar Association thinks 
ratificatioi.s now will be too late— 
10 years after the proposal. 


” * * 


A BIGGER AND BETTER war 
against crime by Uncle Sam. The 
President wants to strengthen the 
Government’s facilities for preven- 
tion, detection, and treatment of 
crime and criminals. (See page 10 
for President’s message.) 

* . * 
THE DEPARTMENT of Justice has 
done 97 per cent more work at less 
cost to the tax payer than last year. 
Thus Attorney General Homer S. 
Cummings exhibits his contribution 
toward economy in the regular de- 
partments of the Government. 

- - . 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE System, 
owned by member banks, is out of 
the red. It earned more than six 
million dollars last year: lost nearly 
a million dollars the year before. 

* * 7 
THE UNITED STATES was edged 
out of second place in gold produc- 
tion in November, Canada overtop- 
ping it in yellow meta! output. South 
Africa holds first place by a wide 
margin. 

* * * 
FIVE BILLION DOLLARS above the 
war-time high is the national debt 
now. It registered a new high last 
week. (See page 1 for article). 
ONE OF THE RARE profit makers 
that Uncle Sam has nowadays is the 
Panama Railroad. The net income 
for last year, just reported, was 
$1,280,000. Traffic in the Canal was 
up 15.8 per cent. 

* * ok 
INDUSTRIAL PROFITS are up 70 
per cent. So reports the Federal 
Reserve Board for the first 
months of 1934. Setbacks came in 
the third quarter, but still pointing 
upward were: Builders’ 
food, chemicals, drugs, 
trade. 


nine 


supplies, 
oils, retail 


THE “TAPERING OFF” of the 
Government’s emergency credit ac- 
tivities, promised in the President’s 
message, is not an immediate affair. 
It is a long-range policy. 


. x - - 


WAGES ON PUBLIC WORK projects 


will follow a milddle-of-the-road 


policy. It will be more than sub- 
sistence relief payments but less 
than prevailing wages in private in- 
dustry. 
* o* 

PRESSURE FOR 
of two PWA officials is resisted by 
Ickes. 
came from the White House but not 


the resignation 


Administrator 


Complaint 


from the President. 


Grounds: Spying on officials and 
dictatorial methods in appoint- 
ments. Defense: Efforts to detect 


graft and avoid increase of politica! 
patronage. 
x * * 

FEDERAL EMPLOYES will not get 
full restoration of their salaries un- 
til next July. The President has just 
signed an order continuing the pres- 
ent 5 per cent reduction until that 


time. (Article on Page 3.) 


|| The Congress Week 











The cohorts gather; a new Speaker; 
the President’s address 


‘VER since the beginning of the Republic, 
Congress has met in December. 

But on January 3rd of this year, in the silence 
that followed the “Amen” of the Chaplain’s 
prayer, Clerk South Trimble arose and solemnly 
declared: 

“We are standing on the threshold of an in- 
coming Congress. We are erecting a new mile- 
stone in the annals of the political history of 
this Nation. This is the first time in 146 years 
that an old Congress is born and a new one dies 
on the third of January.” 

Never again, he might have added if the seri- 
ousness of the moment had permitted, will this 
august body wade through the confusion and 
discord raised by the quacking of “lame ducks,” 
Representatives defeated in the last November, 
repfesenting nobody, responsible to no one. 


UNWIELDY MAJORITY 

But there can be a glut of good fortune and 
an unwieldy majority of the party in power— 
the largest majority ever to exist under the bi- 
partisan system was spread out before Vice Presi- 
dent Garner, ruddy-faced, white-haired Texan, 
as he pounded irascibly for order in the Senate 
and as the lank, white-haired Tennesseean. 
Joseph Byrns, faced the applause that had 
greeted his presence at the Speaker's desk. 

“A harmonious session,” was the prediction of 
taciturn Joe Robinson, Senate leader. 

“A long, hard grind,” was the more cautious 
comment of Republican Charles L. McNary, 
slight, dapper, and watchful Minority Leader. 


CHEERS FOR MR. BYRNS 

Speaker-elect Byrns mounted the platform and 
Representative Snell, rotund, Republican, but 
still cheerful despite his recent foredoomed de- 





| Underwood & Underwood 
HEADS TOGETHER 
The chief of one House talks things over with 


the chief of the other House — Speaker Joe | 
Byrns and Vice President John Garner. | 


| 





feat, made the welcoming speech. But 
rhetoric soared it suddenly congealed: 

“There's a silven cloud in every lining.” 

If there had been any ice, it melted in a roar 
of friendly laughter. But there was no ice—on 
the surface. The Democrats had just given Mr. 
Snell as hearty a cheer to soften his defeat for 
the Speakership as they had roared out for the 
successful candidate. 

In the Senate, where a member rates a desk 
as well as a seat, the Republicans are huddled 
together surrounded by emptiness, a lonely cor- 
poral’s guard. The Democrats are jammed cheek 
by jowl, an overwhelming vanguard. 

There sits Senator Bilbo (who threatened to 
out-Huey Huey Long, but came in as mild as a 
Mississippi lambkin), with a horseshoe pin in 
his tie and a gardenia in his buttonhole that 
rivalled the orchid in size if not in exoticism, on 
the proud shoulder of Mrs. (Speaker) Byrns. 

Next to him is young Senator Rush Holt, of 
West Virginia, under the legal age of admission 
to the greatest deliberative body in the world 
and resolved—despite the tradition of Henry 
Clay, who was no older—to remain, like a good 
child, seen and not heard, until June brings him 
its rose of 30 years. 

On the House side there is one member for 
whom the feast was prepared but who could not 
eat it. Representative William B. Bankhead, of 
Alabama, co-sponsor with his Senator-brother 
of the cotton control bill, lies in the hospital, 
“not seriously ill,” his wife says, but unable to 
attend as his colleagues elect him Leader. 


PRESIDENT SPEAKS 

Next day is the joint session, the House gal- 
leries packed still tighter than the day before and 
providing many a gay spot of green and orange 
where the feminine visitors sit, in the majority 
as usual. Since the President was coming, natu- 
rally his mother was there, and his wife and 
daughter and his granddaughter and grandson. 

Until the recess, lasting until it was time for 
the Sergeant-at-arms to announce the Vice 
President and the Senate, Mrs. Roosevelt knitted 
industriously on a great blue something speared 
with many needles. 

The floor was packed, every inch taken with 
the Representatives who had gracefully re- 
treated, as is their custom, to give the members 
of the Upper House the front former 
members modestly crowding the of 
moving picture cameras in the back 

When the President had delivered his mes- 
sage and departed, only one or two of the deep- 
est of deep-dyed partisans had refrained from 
joining in the salvos of applause. But the ammis- 
tice was over. And Capitol Hill was soon ‘to echo 
with the bitter clamor of forensic war 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











[Continued from Page 1.] 


work program to help get the 
country back to economic health. 
¢ but while Congress worries 

little ove: unbalanced bud- 
gets and the fact that 1m AS- 
surances are being given as to 
future budgets the outside world 
will be much concerned. 


| Can the natural forces of re- 
covery catch up with the neg- 
ative and deflationary forces that 
come out of legislative reform 
and over-spending? 
On the answer to this ques- 
tion depends the future of 
employment. Many businesses af- 
fected by government spending 
will show excellent profits and 
this in turn will tend to aid other 
businesses not so fortunate but 
struggling for capital and credit. 


The Administra- 


NO CHANCE tion plan of put- 
IN COURSE ting 3,500,000 men 
INDICATED to work is based on 


the theory that 
every man put to work by the 
government creates purchasing 
power which in turn produces 
demands for goods. 


There is frankly no scientific 

plan—no carefully thought 
out program. It’s all experimental 
and emotional. The Administra- 
tion has really embarked on the 
same sort of course that has 
proved futile abroad—spending 
for public works really not 
needed in an economic. sense 
and waiting patiently for the 
sound economic projects to get 
started. 


But sound development de- 

pends on the stability of the 
currency and the removal of im- 
pediments set up by the govern- 
ment itself, not all of them, of 
course, not those which really 
seek to eradicate abuses, but 
those impediments which have 
the effect of retarding recovery 
and preventing investment chan- 
nels from being made available to 
the entrepreneur. 


ENTERING ace to the whole 
A YEAR OF economic system is 
UNCERTAINTY the threat to the 
profit system. Un- 
til the President makes clear his 
formula for dealing with it busi- 
ness will hesitate and investors 
will fight shy of long term com- 
mitments. 


The biggest men- 


We are entering a year of con- 

siderable uncertainty brought 
about by the reform and political 
motives that are dominant in gov- 
ernment today. The Administra- 
tion shows no signs of following 
the paths that have led other coun- 
tries, including our own, out of 
pressions in the past. There is 
no indication from any quarter 
that the Administration will 
shift its course so long as its bor- 
rowing power is as good as it was 
at the last refinancing. 


]| The long term investor has all 
the facts now. He knows there 
are to be billions more spent and 
that a balanced budget is a myth 
for some time to come. What will 





Nearly All of Wage-earning Age 











Relief Beneficiaries _/THE RISING COST OF LIVING: 
Not Dodgers of Work’ 4 STRAIN ON FAMILY BUDGETS 
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That— 

Real consideration is being given 
to a suggestion that strikes be for- 
bidden on Government projects. 
This restriction would be designed 


to keep labor troubles from holding 


up the forthcoming building pro- 
gram. 
xe 


That— 


The White House has been far from 
pleased by emphasis placed on fleet 
maneuvers and naval building plans 
immediately following Japan’s re- 
nunciation of the Washington naval 
limitation treaty. 

x*ek 


That 

Henry Wallace’s treatise “America 
Must Choose” was held up for a 
time as “too provocative” for dis- 
tribution in CCC camps. The gist 


| of the pamphlet is that this coun- 


try has to decide whether to go na- 
tionalistic or to try to regain lost 
foreign markets. 

x*re 
That— 


A movement is under way in Cali- 
fornia to request the junior Senator 


| of that State to resign his seat on 


account of his illness to make way 
for a “native son” who would be 
more active in the State’s interest. 
x ke 
That— 
All banking and financial legisla- 
tion, to be supported by the Admin- 
istration, with the exception of ap- 
propriation bills, will have to clear 
through the recently created Loan 
Committee, made up of cabinet offi- 
cers and other high officials, and 
headed by Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
xk 
That- 


It was a threat from “radical” 


| Senators to sabotage the President's 


| Works 


he do? 


The key to tomorrow is no 

longer in the government but 
outside in the business and finan- 
cial world. During the next year 
and a half at least the Adminis- 
tration will spend and lend and 
trust to some mystic force to 
bring recovery and avoid or post- 
pone the inevitable day of reck- 
oning. 


Davip LAWRENCE. 


legislative program unless Senator 
Bronson Cutting, of New Mexico, 
were seated that caused a quick 
dropping of the plan to investigate 
his victory in November over the 
Democrat Dennis Chavez. 

xe 
That—* 
The United States Employment 
Service may be reorganized. Some 
of its administrative policies have 
not met favor with the Public 
Administration and other 
agencies which use its services. 

xk * 
That— 
One of the items in the new plans 
for unemployment relief will be an 
allocation of funds to set up more 
schools and special training centers 
where qualified unemployed can be 
given jobs teaching physically and 
mentally handicapped children. 

xk 
That— 
A bill calling for establishment of a 
Government corporation to take 
over control of the railroads is to be 
introduced into Congress. 

x*et 
That— 
The Office of Education has de- 
veloped plans for a new simplified 
series of texts to be used in CCC 
educational courses. They have 
been prepared on the theory that it 
is possible to make educational mat- 
ter as interesting as fiction if it is 
properly written. 

x wk 
That— 
As late as January 1, budget mak- 
ers were on the trail of an elusive 
$855,000,000 which Congress had said 
could be spent, but which appar- 
ently had become lost in the large 
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and the AAA. Dealing in billions, 
hundreds of millions may get tan- 
gled up in the books. 

x * * 
That— 
President Roosevelt will nominate 
this week former Representative 


| Anning S. Prall, of Staten Island, 


N. Y., as a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission, with 
the understanding the Commission 
will shift its chairmanship to Mr. 
Prall. ‘ 
xx* re 
That— 
Although the official word of the 
Army is that it has 1,497 airplanes, 
the war games this week in the 
South will show it can muster close 
to 2,000 machines. 
xx re 
That— 


The battle of Senator Harry Byrd, 


of Virginia, against amendments in- 
tended to strengthen the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act will not be 
waged in the present session. 
xx 

That— 

Hampson Gary, lawyer-diplomat, 
who has just resigned from FCC as 
its one-year term Commissioner, 


MMS ORS: 





unexpended balances of the PWA | will be rewarded with another Fed- 


eral post, possibly a return to the 
diplomatic service. 

x** rk 
That— 
Representative 


O’Connor (Dem.) 


| of New York City, Irish Tammany- 


| 


ite, being second member of the 
Committee on Rules, had his eye on 
its chairmanship all through his 
Speakership campaign and will be 


elected chairman this week. 


x* * * 

That— 

Relief Administrator Harry L. Hop- 
kins will not be as severe in carry- 
ing out his edict to return the un- 
employables to the States and local 
government units as his announce- 
ment predicates. FERA plans do 
not contemplate imposing hardship 
on the needy if the local units 
prove unable to care for them. 

Ss 

That— 

Rumor has it that one object of the 
war game maneuvers which the 
Navy plans to hold in the northern 
Pacific during May and June will 
be to test the practicability of con- 
structing a new American naval 
base on or near the Alaskan coast. 





Seek Employment 


The theory, long advanced by re- 
lief officials, that the vast majority 
of those on relief are willing to work, 
has been given adequate statistical 
proof for the first time. 

Analysis of information gathered 
in a survey of occupational char- 
acteristics of families on relief in 
five Eastern cities, completed by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, shows that 89 per cent of 
these households contain one or 
more members from 16 to 64 years 
old who want work. 


RECORDS OF WORK 


Approximately 80 per cent of the 
workers from 16 to 64 years old in 
the five cities—Boston, Mass.; Buf- 
falo, N. Y,; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Providence, R. I., and Rochester, N. 
Y.—have a record of at ieast one 
and a half year’s of work at one oc- 
cupation. Nearly two-thirds have 
had four and a half years or more 
experience at their usual occupation. 

A breakdown of the information 
by individuals rather than by fam- 
ilies shows that 56 per cent of per- 
sons on relief between 16 and 65 are 
looking for work and 7 per cent 
working part time. 

The survey reveais that many of 
those looking for work are past 45 
years of age and may find it difficult 
to get jobs. Others have been out 
of work for such a long period that 
they must undergo a long training 
period before they can resume 
work. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The American family pocketbook | 
once more is feeling the strain of | 
rising prices and the prospect is 
that the demand upon it will be still 
greater during the next six months. | 

Since June, 1933, when the dollar 
had the greatest purchasing power 
in nearly two decades, the cost of 
living has risen 8 per cent. The in- 
crease for 1934 was 3 per cent over 
the 1933 level of prices, with two- 
thirds of the advance occurring 
during the last half of the year. 

Data on the cost of living is fur- 
nished semi-annually by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. On the basis of 
the Bureau’s report, President 
Roosevelt has decided that the 5 


per cent reduction from the base 


rate of pay for Government workers 
will be continued for 
months. 


ADVANCE IS UNEVEN 


However, the President expects 
that living costs will have risen 
sufficiently by mid-Summer to justi- 
fy complete restoration of Federal 
pay and the budget has been pre- 
pared with this in view. 

The study of the Bureau, cover- 


another six | 


ing representative cities of the | 
country, shows that the advance in | 


the cost of living has been dis- 


tributed unevenly among the various | 
items in the budget of the average | 


family. 
Prices for foods, clothing, and for 


| 42.7 per cent; 


house furnishing goods have shown 


Purchasing Power of Consumers Lags Behind Price Levels 
In Upward Trend 


the major portion of.the increase, 
advancing about one-eighth above 
the lows recorded in June, 1933. 


FOOD MAY GO HIGHER 


During the next six months it 
is feared that the effects of the 
drought will be registered in in- 
creases in food prices. Agricultural 
officials contend that there should 
be no excessive advances, for there 
is no prospect of a shortage of food. 

Fuel and light, and various mis- 
cellaneous items have not shared, 
proportionately, in the price in- 
crease. This partially is accounted 
for by the fact that they were main- 
tained at comparatively high price 
levels throughout the depression. 


PEAK WAS IN 1920 


The peak in the cost of living in 
this country was reached in Decem- 
ber, 1920. At that time it required 
$2 to purchase the amount of goods 
which could have been bought for 
$1 in 1913. In June, 1933, it was 
necessary to spend $1.28 to buy this 
amount of goods. 

Between the peak period of 1920 
and 1934 there was a decrease of 
37 per cent in the general price 
level. Decreases amounted to: food, 
50.5 per cent; clothing, 62.6 per cent; 
rents, 24.2 per cent; fuel and light, 
9.2 per cent; house-furnishing goods, 
and miscellaneous 
items, 2.7 per cent. 
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This New Car Offers You: 7 


New high-efficiency Engine . . . more 
power on 12% to 20% less gas and oil. 


Highest Compression Ratio of any car 
. .. Without penalty of premium gas. 


New Torpedo-type Safety-Steel Body. 
Seats 3" wider, floors 3" lower. 


Improved Hydraulic Brakes stop quick- 
er...Centrifuse Drums on all models. 


New Syncro- Silent Transmission. 
New Clutch. 30% less Pedal Pressure. 


Mola Steel Springs and New Weight 
Distribution give ‘‘Floating Ride.”’ 


New-type Sidesway Eliminator... 
, or you of new safety on curves. | 


lem, for 7imenca.. 





A REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
HIGH-SPEED SAFETY CAR 





New 1935 Plymouth on Display Today 

















Here it comes <<< the new 1935 Plymouth <3; the 








Here is Walter P. Chrysler’s 
Answer to America’s Traffic 


Problem... See it Today 


ODAY, PLYMOUTH ANNOUNCES a new 

kind of automobile. A revolutionary 
new high-speed safety car, engineered 
from the ground up, to meet the nation’s 
modern traffic conditions. 

Built under the personal supervision of 
Walter P. Chrysler, it satisfies today’s 
critical need for safe transportation on 
our congested highways and pedestrian- 
crowded city streets. 

We're traveling faster today. Turnpikes 
teem with impatient traffic. 

You need speed. But speed alone is not 





Conventional car (a) sways on curve. New 
Plymouth (b) takes same curve without swaying. 


enough. You need a car that is quick mov- 
ing and fast stopping. You need much 
easier control and quicker response. 

And to guard against the other fellow’s 
carelessness, you need greater protection 
than ever... for you and your passengers. 

That’s the problem Plymouth engineers 
set out to meet... many months ago. 








And they solved it by building this new 
igh-speed safety car. 

You’ve never before ... in all your life 
..- driven a car like this. It “glides” over 
the bumps and ruts in the road. 

This new “Floating Ride” is made pos- 
sible by new weight distribution . . . the 
development of a sway eliminator... and 
the use of new Mola Steel front springs. 

Technically, you ride at a lower “‘vibra- 
tion rate.” Actually, that means you don’t 
bounce around the way you used to. 


A New Motoring Experience 


We can’t describe it . . . you’ve got to ex- 
perience it... the thrill you get when you 
step on the accelerator of this wonderful 
new Plymouth. 


60—70—80 and it seems like 50. The 


Improved Hydraulic Brakes...instant, even action. 


improved engine has the highest compres- 
sion ratio of any car ever built. Yet due to 
directional water circulation, calibrated 
ignition and full-length water jackets, gas 
and oil consumption is cut 12% to 20%. 


Shift the gears and notice the startling 
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Dramatic test of Plymouth 'sfamous A USt el Body. This year’s Plymouth body is stronger than ever, 


PLYMOUTH 








most beautiful low-priced car in the worlds 


smoothness of Syncro-Silent Transmission. 
Step on the brakes and “feel” the instant, 
even, Hydraulic action. 

No wonder this sensational new 1935 
Plymouth is already being called “The 
World’s Safest Low-Priced Car.” 


Never before has a low-priced car been 
so beautiful. It has long, graceful, flowing 
lines... and Airplane-type Fenders. 





ABOVE: 1935 Plymouth. Asle loads equalized. 


Its torpedo-type body is made entirely 
of steel . . . for your 100% safety. 

Go see this new Plymouth “with your 
own eyes.” Drive this history-making car. 
Experience its new kind of ride. 


Any Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler dealer 
will gladly demonstrate the 1935 Plymouth. 


9565 42% 


AND UP F. 0. B. FACTORY, DETROIT 
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Payment of Bonus 


Widely Opposed 


FIVE-SIXTHS OF EDITORS THINK 
VETERANS UNWISE IN 








THEIR DEMANDS 








Ability of the Government to pay, at 
once, 10 years before maturity, the sol- 
diers’ bonus, based on compensation for 
service in the World War, is supported 
by 17 per cent of the newspapers that 
have commented on the problem, while 
83 per cent indorses the reasons given by 
President Roosevelt for opposition. 

Arguments in favor of the bonus pay- 
ment are based on the belief that other 
projects, which are considered less urgent, 
involve large spending of public money, 
aud that critics of the payment are largely 
of the more prosperous class, 

The opposition argues that the payment 
would be in addition to other necessary 
relief, and that the veterans share in gen- 
eral payments to those who are in need. 


“TATEMENTS that the burden upon the Treas- 

ury would be very great if the bonus were 
paid, and that payment would deprive the vet- 
erans themselves, and their families, of needed 
protection for the future, provide the foundation 
for the most spirited of the arguments that are 
made on the side of postponing the bonus pay- 
ment, while broad surveys of the spending pro- 
gram of the Government are behind the soldiers’ 
arguments. 

Arguing that the soldiers of the war are “en- 
titled to every penny of the compensation voted 
by Congress,” that normally it “should not be 
paid until 1945,” but that the Government is 
“throwing its money around promiscuously,” the 
Grand Rapids Press (Rep.) declares “these are 
abnormal times, when need is great,” and that 
“the veterans should be paid now and paid in 
full.” 


SOURCE OF OPPOSITION 

“Opposition to immediate payment,” contends 
the Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem.), “is confined, 
so far as the ex-service men are concerned, chief- 
ly to those who are already fairly prosperous.” 

The Times adds that “President Roosevelt 
knows the situation as well as the next person 
and realizes that the bonus group has the votes.” 

Representing the opposition, the Richmond 
News Leader (Dem.), avers that it “does not de- 
spair of the success of the appeal the President 
has made.” 

The News Leader voices appreciation of the 
“inequalities of sacrifice in war,” and states that 
“Congress has sought, in the name of the Amer- 
ican people, to reduce, as far as it could, the 
inequalities of that sacrifice.” 

It believes that “no veterans of any war have 
ever received more appreciative consideration at 
the hands of lawmakers,” and that “the richest 
of countries should be the most generous,” but 
argues that “the credit of the Government must 
be sustained, otherwise the man who actually 
needs his bonus money now, because he is out 
of work, will find his need prolonged, because in- 
dustrial recovery will be retarded.” 


PRESIDENT DEFENDED 


“President Roosevelt’s policy is patently in the 
interest of the veterans,” argues the Providence 
Journal (Ind.), maintaining that the Govern- 
ment must “meet obvious relief necessities,” and 
offering this statement of the situation: 

“The President well reminds them that careful 
studies made by the Veterans’ Bureau show that, 
in the vast majority of cases, the adjusted com- 
pensation certificate represents the only individ- 
ual reserve fund that a veteran possesses to meet 
future emergencies. 

“In case of his own death, it stands in many, 
many cases as the main barrier between his 
family and immediate privation.” 

The estimate that “the sum the Legion pro- 
poses (about two billions) would care for the 
destitute for two years” is indorsed by the 
Davenport (Iowa) Daily Times (Ind.). while the 
Newport News (Va.) Times-Herald  (Ind.) 
points out that “Virginia legislators, opposed 
generally to immediate payment, have not been 
penalized by their constituencies,” while “the 
outstanding advocate of immediate payment 
had the hardest fight to retain his seat.” 


GROUNDS FOR REFUSAL 


That paper also quotes with approval the sub- 
stance of the President's argument: 

“That the obligation is not due until 1945; 
that veterans already have been allowed to bor- 
row up to half the value of the certificates; 
that the Federal Government has given “a very 
definite and distinct preference to veterans in 
employment;” that permitting larger loans to 
veterans on their certificates stimulated busi- 
ness but little, and finally, that 85 per cent of 
the veterans who die leave no other asset to 
their families than the adjusted compensation 
certificate.” 

The Wichita Eagle (Ind.) advocates providing 
homesteads for veterans, as an alternative to 
“spending the compensation,” while the Beaver 
Falls (Pa.) News Tribune (Ind.), viewing the 
aid given to farmers, the unemployed and home 
owners, adds that “the veteran is represented 
in each of these categories.” 

“The senitment of regard and sympathy for 
the service men,” says the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin (Rep.), “is strong and in many instances 
overpowers undeniahle fact and reason. 

“But, if the President and Congress are to 
work out the solution of their difficult fiscal 
problem, they cannot indulge sentiment and ig- 
nore fact and its logic.” 





~ ~ # 
Cartoonist Harper in the Birmingham Age-Herald 


WATCH YOUR ST EP! 














Business in 1935; 
Papers Confident 


BusINEss is on the up-grade, according to 

100 per cent of the press of the country which 
have commented on the prospects of the new 
year. 

It is attested that 1935 has definite prospects 
of steady improvement, and that the chief cause 
for optimistic reports is the return of confidence. 

“The tide has definitely turned,” states the San 
Francisco Chronicle (Rep.), while Altoona Mir- 
ror (Ind.) finds “good reasons for believing that 
the industrial, commercial and financial skies 
are clearing for good.” The Emporia (Kans.) 
Gazette (Ind.) finds “a definite, steady glow in 
all these signals which indicate ‘the return of 
better times.” Similar judgments are voiced by 
the Indianapolis News (Rep.) and the Newport 
News Daily Press (Ind.). 

Return of confidence is hailed by the Bloom- 














ington (Ill.) Pantagraph (Ind.), and the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.), while the Cincin- 
nati Times-Star (Rep.) holds that “the hopes 


for 1935 have real substance behind them.” 


Quips in the News 


Pithy comments by Nation’s editors 
on various events of the day 


Talking in Billions 
Twenty-eight billions debt with a prospect of 
six billions to be added. Why not? Aren't we 
buying ‘government on the installment plan? 
A billion down and 34 billions next week.— 
Marshalltown (Iowa) Times-Republican. 
x ~ * 


Page General Johnson 
Nobody is better qualified to take the profits 
out of war than General Hugh Johnson. Already 
he has taken the profit out of everything else.— 
Jackson (Mich.) Citizen-Patriot. 
* * . 


Need of Finger Post 
Senator Borah and Senator Couzens might 
meet at the cross-roads and determine which 
way they are going, if anywhere.—Milwaukee 


Sentinel. 
* 7 v 


Conservative Maine 
“Liquor back in Maine after half a century.” 
As the country goes, so finally goes Maine.— 
San Antonio (Texas) Express. 
” * * 


Costly Frankness 
That $200-a-month old age pension plan prob- 
ably would encourage a let of people to tell the 
truth about how old they are.—Flint (Mich.) 


Journal, 
* * . 


Should Boost Building 
A New Jersey widow wants to destroy her un- 
rentable apartment house so she can qualify for 
relief. How about plowing under every third 
building?—Humboldt Times. 
* +. * 


Lo the Poor Taxpayer 
There may be such a thing as the Forgotten 
Man, but it’s a cinch he is not a taxpayer.— 
Paducah (Ky.) Sun-Democrat. 
* « * 


Uncle Sam’s Latest Role 

If we understand the G. O. P. alarms, the cost 
of keeping up the Santa Claus role will eventu- 
ally reduce Uncle Sam to tramp comedy.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

* * * 
Choice of Two Views 

“The Federal recovery program is leading in- 

evitably to a ghastly social and economic calam- 
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ity,” says Lewis W. Douglas. “Real prosperity 
will return to the Nation next Summer,” says 
Charles G. Dawes. Pay your money, take your 
choice—and go on paying your money.—San An- 
tonio (Tex.) Express. 


* 7 * 


Working for the Nation 
The average man, we are told, works one day 
a week for the Government, unless, of course, he 
is on the Government pay roll.—Jackson (Mich.) 


Citizen Patriot. 
* * * 


Rugged Individualism 
Quite likely, if there were no conservatives in 
the country, Senator Borah would break out as 


one.—Toledo Blade. 
* * * 


Worse Than Contract 
Add unsolved problems: the number 
in the New Deal deck.—New Haven 
Journal Courier. 


of jokers 
(Conn.) 


* * - 
Small Favors, Ete. 

We wonder what Uncle Sam would say if, while 
he is dishing out millions, we wrote in and asked 
him to lend us ten bucks till next pay day.— 
Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot. 
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Editor's Note.—Letters are se- 
lected on the basis of maximum 
interest to readers. Excerpts 
only can be published because of 


limited space. Communications 
not intended for publication 
should be so marked. 

Back to the Land 

Sir: 

“Back to the soil” movement 


seems to me the only solution of this 
chaos. * * * It seems the surest 
and the only way out. 

Millions of acres lie idle every- 
where, Nature’s provision for the 
sustenance of man. Our generation 
preferred luxuries and we got them. 
But where do we go from here? Ex- 
cept “Back to the land?” 

A plot of land, enough to sustain 
each family, with a bungalow fi- 
nanced by the Government over a 
long period at low interest rate, 
would lessen relief, and make our 
Government’s security sure. 

Such a plan would meet the desire 
of the greatest number of our unem- 
ployed people today. 

In many cases old age pension 
funds could be applied to this fund, 
and save direct payment in cash. 

THEO. N. CLARK. 
Ohio. 
x*e 


Cleveland, 


Spiritual New Deal 
Sir: 

Our family has today read and lis- 
tened to your splendid Christmas 
message in the United States News 
entitled, “The Code of Codes,” in 
which you particularly stress ‘“intel- 
lectual honesty.” 

To me that message is so com- 
prehensive and practical as greatly 
to surpass the ordinary conventional 
Christmas messages of the day, both 
in song and in story. 

I cannot resist the impulse to 
heartily thank you for it, and at the 
same time, also thank you for all 
your splendid ideas on economic 
matters. 

I have been a minister of the Gos- 
pel for 30 years, and have come to 
the conclusion that what has been 
primarily lacking in the average re- 
ligious life of our own country and 
the world at large is “intellectual 
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honesty,” which, to my mind, will 
never permeate our civil life until 
we get a “new deal” in spiritu- 
ality. * °° 
A. C. PEARSON. 
Paris, Mo. 
x *k 


Work Relief Program 
Sir: 

You asked for program to put 10 
million men to work in 1935. I sug- 
gest the building of arterial military 
highways paralleling our coasts, also 
cross country from coast to coast. 

Use to be free except for inter- 
state truck traffic which would pay 
fee for benefit of railroads and for 
maintenance. 

Production of materials and equip- 
ment with necessary labor and col- 
lateral activity could be made to 
quickly absorb many millions. 

CHARLES H. STONE. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

x* ke * 
Business and Labor 
Sir: 

“The Code of Codes” is very good 
and sound. Recovery truly can only 
be brought about through spiritual 
recovery and honesty. 

The better class of American peo- 
ple know this, but today there are 
too many in evidence who are not of 
the “better class” and there is a lot 
they do not know. 

About your reference to labor and 
the attitude of business men toward 
same. 

Why do writing people and politi- 
cal windjammers fail to post them- 
selves on this subject? 

American labor for years has been 
better paid than any other labor 
in the world, has greater oppor- 
tunities for advancement and en- 
joys a higher living standard. 

This condition has been created 
voluntarily by employers and not 
forced by labor organizations. Amer- 
ican labor has not for years been 
unjustly used or “exploited” as the 
President of the United States ac- 
cuses in some of his _ political 
speeches. 

You are wrong when you say the 
employers’ attitude is one of arro 
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gance and indifference. This is 
rarely the case. 

On the other hand, labor organ- 
izations are for the most part a 
racket, manipulated for individual 
gain by exploiters and promoters 
instead of for the benefit of the 
members. Employers have to pro- 
tect themselves against this form of 
racketeering. 

As for the “the great American 
jury.” Well, we have both seen juries 
from time to time, haven’t we? I 
guess “the great American” will 
rank with the rest of them and can 
be handled the same. 

Permit me to add that my refer- 
ence to business men is to real busi- 
ness men, creators of business, em- 
ployment and wealth; industrialists, 
merchants, the larger agricultural 
enterprises, mining, etc., not merely 
the toll-takers from business. 

I recommend a wider and closer 
acquaintar ce with business men and 
an estimate of the labor problem 
founded on information gained from 
business men who know, without 
regard to the opinions of politicians, 
college professors or other irrespon- 
sible agitators. 

Tue Dry-Ko.p REFRIGERATOR Co. 
W. C. WHiTcHeER, President. 


Niles, Mich. 
+ 4+ 
The Townsend Plan 
Sir: 


I am glad to note the publicity 
you are giving to the “Townsend 
Old Age Revolving Pension Plan.” 

However I would like to call atten- 
tion to two errors: 

One error is set forth on page 6 
of the Dec. 17th issue, under the 
heading “Other Side of the Cost” 
in which the author places all the 
burden of taxation to promote the 
plan on the Government at an im- 
mense figure. 

By reference to the Townsend 
booklet it may be seen that the Gov- 
ernment will not be called upon for 
any greater responsibility than to 
make the initial loan and to col- 
lect and return to the peopie the 
transaction tax of approximately 
2 per cent. 

The $200,000,000 loan 


graa 


will 





ually be repaid by the excess of the 
transaction tax over that necessary 
to provide the $200 a month pension. 

The other error was in the letter 
published from R. W. Gates in the 
Dec. 3 issue. 

Mr. Gates errs in placing. all the 
burden of taxation on the United 
States Family Budget. 

Of course it is evident one of these 
writers must be wrong. The taxa- 
tion could not all fall on the Gov- 
ernment and at the same time all 
fall on the family budget. 

The truth is both are wrong. In 
the first instance the Government 
will not be asked to stand any of the 
taxation and in the second instance 
the family budget will have to stand 
only a small proportion of the taxa- 
tion. 

Most of the tax will fall on big 
business and big business already 
knows and feels this as is evidenced 
by its squirmings at the prospect. 


C. W. WILEY. 
Chino, Calif. 
Se & @ 
Farmer's Dilemma 
Sir: 


If reckless spending does not 
soon stop I expect to see the bond- 
holder pay the bill, either by re- 
pudiation or inflation. 

The common people have lost bil- 
lions in property mortgage bonds, 
etc., and why shouldn’t the United 
States bondholder stand some loss, 
but how about the banks that hold 
something like 50 per cent of the 
bonds. 

Some things don’t look very bright 
to me, a farmer, who cut out wheat 
and hogs more than ten years ago. 
Can’t get anything for reducing now 
as I did it all long ago. 

Am not in the sugar beet territory, 
can’t raise cotton nor peanuts and 
do not raise tobacco, so I have no 
Santa Claus. 

The drought hit us here about as 
hard as anywhere, corn and oats and 
alfalfa were nearly failures, but, 
thank God, we have some marsh 
hay. 

H. M. QUEAL. 
Whitmore Lake, Mich 
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Mississippi Project 
Seen as ‘Too Costly 


IMPRESSED BY SCOPE, MAJORITY 
OF PRESS FINDS EXPENSE 
OF PLAN PROHIBITIVE 


’ 











Report of the Mississippi Valley com- 
mittee of the Public Works Administra- 
tion, with its estimate cost of many bil- 
lions, is impressive to the country in its 
scope but too costly for present con- 
sideration, in the opinion of 60 per cent 
of the newspapers which comment. 

To 40 per cent of the press, it is an ex- 
pert discussion of the highest point of 
Government planning. 

Chief interest attaches to the idea of 
cooperation among all utilities, including 
those privately and publicly owned. 

Its proposal for Federal supervision 
arouses debate over the effect on the 
value of investments in utilities. 


‘HE Mississippi Valley project covers aid to 
navigation, flood control, remedies for soil ero- 
sion, power producing dams in the Mississippi 
river, and the ultimate supply of electric power 
to the farms of the Nation. 
Its cost is considered by a majority of the 
newspapers as prohibitive. 


“GRANDIOSE CONCEPTION” 

“It is a grandiose conception,” declares the 
Newark Evening News (Ind.), adding: 

“We are menaced, fn the long view, with both 
soil exhaustion and chronic drought,” and that 
“more and more farming land has been ap- 
proaching the point where it no longer will sup- 
port a farm family.” 

“If these things are to be,” says that paper, 
“there must be more wealth,” but it is convinced 
that “it is highly doubtful whether anything but 
the Nation itself can tackle a problem on the 
scale of the Mississippi Valley.” 


ViEW IN NEW ORLEANS 

“Submiss:on of the report,” in the judgment of 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune (Dem.), “will 
have one undeniable advantage in centering na- 
tional interest upon problems which much of the 
Nation has ignored for years,” and that paper 
asserts that “it is no secret that flood control in 
much of Louisiana and Mississippi still is little 
more than a name.” 

It agrees with Representative Wilson of Louisi- 
ana, chairman of the House Flood Control Com- 
mittee, when he says that the report is “inter- 
esting and encouraging.” 


SOME REJECT THE PLAN 

Members of the committee are described by the 
Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen (Rep.) as “rain- 
bow chasers and imaginative engineers,” whilé 
the Rock Island (Ill.) Argus (Rep.) suggests that 
“they were not made pessimistic by the fact that 
“a 44 per cent power surplus now exists in the 
area extending from St. Louis to Detroit.” 

The South Bend (Ind.) Tribune (Rep.) records 
that “many Washington observers believe that 
the ostensible encouragement of the electrical 
collectivists is designed to stampede the private 
utilities into accepting the politicians’ concep- 
tions of reasonable rates for power.” 

That paper holds that the makers of the re- 
port “apparently took full advantage of their im- 
munity from responsibility for Governmert 
financing.” 


WHAT OF COAL INDUSTRY? 

“Of course,” says the Scranton (Pa.) Times 
(Dem.), “it is going to take time and a great 
deal of money to put the recommendations, if 
they are finally adopted, into force. 

“What concerns us in the anthracite region 
and in the coal producing sections of the coun- 
try generally is the effect of such widespread use 
of electricity generated by water power will have 
upon the coal industry. 

“Some contend that it will be detrimental. 
This, we might add, is the view presented by the 
utility companies and by others who insist that 
its development will be hurtful to coal interests. 

“Putting into practice the recommendations, it 
can be expected, will be opposed by the electric 
utility companies and perhaps by the railroad 
companies.” 


ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 

“It is becoming apparent,” according to the 
Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times (Ind.), “that the 
Administration has in mind a number of great 
power projects of which the Tennessee Valley de- 
velopment is only the first. 

“The St. Lawrence seaway, however, stands 
second on the list. Until the treaty with Canada 
calling for the construction of this seaway, is 
ratified, it is not logical to expect that the Presi- 
dent will submit the Mississippi project to Con- 
gress.” 


IS THIS THE TIME? 

“However well the plans may sound,” in the 
opinion of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press (Ind.), 
“the question should be raised whether this is 
the time to put the grandiose schemes into effect. 
Vast amounts of money must be spent to pay for 
any of the improvements so generously outlined. 

“Many of the so-called self-liquidating projects 
now being constructed, as well as those sketched 
by the various planning bodies, have a question- 
mark hanging over their self-liquidating fea 
tures. 

“But even if all this type of development 
should pay for itself, the planners have included 
plenty of other projects that would be expendi- 
tures with only the gratification of the direc 

eneficiaries for a return.” 
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A Statement 


ENERAL MOTORS is in the process of announcing its 
1935 motor cars. 


As you view the new models, you will see that progress 
by evolution has been continued. Nothing especially revolu- 
tionary or radical is being offered — simply more safety, more 
room, improved mechanisms, greater eye appeal — all with 
improved economy in operation and maintenance. 


These advances are the result of another year’s intensive 
work by the General Motors engineering staffs. To realize 
them in physical form has involved an expenditure of 
approximately $35,000,000 in new machinery, tools and 
plant— the price of progress well worth while. 


An important new safety feature is a solid steel top for 
closed car bodies — the “turret top.’”’ This is a truly remark- 
able manufacturing achievement. 


It has been former practice to make automobile tops of a 
border of steel, with the center filled in, in various ways. 


The “turret top” is solid steel over the entire top area. 
The supporting members are integral with the top and with 
the main structure of the body itself. 


The result of this outstanding body advance is improved 
appearance, greater uniformity in manufacture, and greater 
safety. 


List year General Motors pioneered in “‘knee-action” wheels, 
or as it was then expressed, ‘“‘a break for the back-seat rider.” 


By moving the engine forward and effecting better distri- 
bution of weight, as illustrated in many 1934 cars, motor car 
rides have been improving also by evolution. 


Anything and everything that makes for a better ride, is 
desirable because of what it contributes toward a broader 
use of transportation by highway. 


But the ultimate in a better ride can only be obtained hy 
insuring independent action of each wheel, to compensate for 
the different road reactions which each one continually re- 
ceives—or by “knee-action.” The ultimate always costs a little 
more, but it is well worth it. 


"Tinese contributions toward progress follow the introduction 
of Fisher no-draft ventilation in 1933, and many other inno- 
vations of previous years, such as synchro-mesh transmission. 


(GENERAL MOTORS 


The value and influence of such developments are 
evidenced by the fact that they are now found in many designs, 
both at home and abroad. 


General Motors strives to pioneer and does not hesitate 
to take the responsibility inherent in the pioneer spirit. 


And it believes that progress is accelerated by the inter- 
pretation of advanced ideas in as many different forms as are 
sound engineering-wise and commercially desirable. 


There is frequently more than one way to reach an objec- 
tive and the basis of engineering progress is thus broadened 
by stimulating the thinking of a greater number. A wider 
range of product choice is provided at the same time. 


From the standpoint of appearance, General Motors 1935 
designs will further reflect the trend toward streamlining. 


At the same time they will express that combination 
of good taste and utility which it is believed will meet the 
general current wish for streamlining refined to beauty. 


The popular belief is, that there is a distinct saving in 
the operating cost of a motor car embodying certain aero- 
dynamic features. 


The broadest possible gain that can be expected is a 
somewhat higher top speed, or perhaps at top speed an 
inconsequential saving in fuel, all other circumstances being 


the same. 


Except for a negligible part of motor car travel the con- 
tribution of streamlining is definitely limited to the question 


of styling. 


Ass 1934 passes, I would be ungrateful if I did not record 
for the General Motors organization our appreciation for the 
support received. It has enabled us to produce nearly 
1,250,000 motor vehicles in the past year. 


We are grateful for your confidence and thankful for the 
opportunity you have given us to have contributed something 
toward recovery in thus providing an important aggregate of 
employment. 


We hope to make a still more important contribution 
during 1935. We pledge every effort toward that objective. 


/? 


PRESIDENT 
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“le. LAroxno8 He Goneral Welfare” 


..». From the Preamble to the Constitution 








ULLING the Switch for America’s 


“Youth Movement.” 


Flying Start for the Apprentice Training 
Plan. 


. . . 


From General to Private—A Healthful 
Year for Army. 


* * * 


Shorter Work Week Through Economists’ 
Looking-Glass. 


7 * * 


Skirmishes on the Canned Foods Label 
Front. 


. * 


Relief Foods Investigated; Found in Ex- 
cellent Condition. 


‘ITH midyear graduations in the offing, the 

ship of State prepares to put out lifeboats 
for youths with the equivalent of a diploma but 
no equivalent of a life-preserver job. 

The Army shines forth as a healthful career. 
Voices are raised for and against the 30-hour 
week. 

At a conference in New York City, Miss Kath- 
arine F. Lenroot tells delegates just what 7,400,- 
000 children under 16 years of age have a right 
to expect in 1935, while the canned food in the 
home, as well as the meat both in the home 
and on the menu of the unemployed, has come 
in for earnest Federal attention. 


A ‘Youth Movement’ 


Interior Department hopes to give 
wide range of aid to young 


]F there’s to be an American Youth Movement, 

the Department of the Interior desires to di- 
rect it—possibly to start it. 

In the schooling, play, and work of the seven 
million jobless Americans between the ages of 
16 and 25, the Interior Department will have a 
say if its recommended budget goes through. 
And, if the budget goes through, a new Govern- 
ment agency known as the Federal Youth Service 
will be established. 

From psychiatry to playtime, nothing of aid 
to youth has been omitted from the supervision, 
direct or indirect, of the suggested Service. 

It includes guidance and adjustment help; 
educational and employment advice furnished by 
public schools, employment offices and the De- 
partment of Labor. 

It calls for a wider range of high school,. col- 
lege, and vocational courses with more part-time 
night classes and a wider apprentice system. It 
deals with “public service interneships” as well 
as with new types SPieisure-time activities. 

The plan, growing to its present scope from 
suggestions of the National Student Federation, 
with further suggestions of the United States Of- 
fice of Education, was explained by Dr. Frederick 
J. Kelly, of that office, at the annual congress of 
the Federation. 

The Federal Youth Service will act as advisor 
to the community youth services made up of pri- 


—Underwood & Underwood 
IT’S IN THE BOTTLE 
Dr. E. E. Nelson, newly appointed Principal 
Pharmacologist of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, studies the effects of various sub- 
stances on health so that he may offer expert 
advice for the enforcement of the pure food 
laws. 











vate and public organizations concentrated un- 
der local school boards. 

Perhaps it will establish demonstration classes, 
financed by the Government; certainly it will 
provide information through sixteen specialists 
for the community youth program. All this, of 
course, if the budget goes through. 


The Apprentice Plan 


Schooling and experience offered 
students under system 


7OUTH started out with a handicap under the 
recovery legislation, as Dr. Kelly noted. The 
NRA code provisions benefited the more mature; 
the PWA jobs went first to heads of families. Be- 
tween the two, youth was neglected. 

But the apprentice training plan, for one 
thing, is well under way. Especially helpful to 
youths who can’t afford to finish their education 
unless they have jobs, this offers further school- 
ing as well as actual experience to those at least 
sixteen years old who have a guarantee of a 
written contract of employment for at least a 
year. 

Under the Federal Committee on Apprentice 














News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and 
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Health-What the Relief Agencies Are Doing 





-Wide World 


WINGS FOR WOMEN 
The first woman to fly the mail over a regular 
scheduled route, Miss Helen Ritchey, receives 
the congratulations of W. W. Howes, Second 
Assistant Postmaster General. 





Training, appointed by Secretary of Labor Fran- 
ces Perkins, the committees in seven States al- 
ready have worked oul ways and means of 
carrying the plan into effect. 

Written contracts for a year’s employment are 
not so difficult to obtain as might at first be sup- 
posed, for the State committee issues certificates 
that exempt employers from the payment of code 
wages. 

“Public interneship” is likewise showing re- 
sults. Otis T. Wingo, secretary of the National 
Institution of Public Affairs, explained to that 
same congress of the National Student Federa- 
tion that this training school for future political 
careers does not guarantee the “interne” a posi- 
tion. Still, he added, inquiries about candidates 
have come from 24 municipalities. 


Aid for Children 


What those under 16 years have a 
right to expect in America 


Ams for youth of working age, however, do not 

help the 7,400,000 chjldren less than sixteen 
years old in families on relief. These are a spe- 
cial care of Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau. 

What have children a right to expect in 1935? 
Miss Lenroot answered the question at the Na- 
tional Conference on the Needs of Children. 

A world at peace, said Miss Lenroot, is what 
children have a right to expect—a world increas- 
ingly against settling its disputes by force—and 
a Nation progressing steadily toward prosperity 
and security against unemployment, impover- 
ished old age, the accidents of an active life. 

This year, Miss Lenroot believes it vital that 
State and local programs include special atten- 
tion to children without suitable homes, to de- 
linquent children, to children in need of special 
care because of mental or physical handicaps. 

Vital, also, to provide legal safeguards against 
exploitation and disease; vital to supply children 
with expert guidance, with diversified educa- 
tional and perhaps emergency work projects. 


Our Healthy Army 


Forces have low disease rate; How 
to avoid catching cold 


| war-time, the Army career is not among 

the less hazardous occupations, but in peace- 
time it‘is a remarkably healthful one. Last year 
was among the healthiest ever for the United 
States Army. 

For the first time, so Major General Robert U. 
Patterson, Surgeon General, reports, athletics was 
the chief cause of illness. 

Even with 3,876 men hurt in pastimes, the 
number reported sick in barracks and hospitals 
was the lowest on record. In contrast with the 
war years, alcoholism likewise set a new low 
record as a cause of illness, standing at 5.6 per 
thousand, while athletic accidents stood at 26.3. 
Nearly one-third of all injuries were charged to 
baseball. 

Speaking of health, most people at the mo- 
ment are succumbing less to injuries in athletic 
sports than to colds. But after a study of the 
national influenza chart, Dr. R. C. Williams, As- 
sistant Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service, says there is no cause for alarm; no 
epidemic prevails at present. 

And “there’s nothing to get concerned over,” 
says Dr. James G. Cummings, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Preventable Diseases. “The number of 
colds and flu cases almost invariably increases 
with the onset of inclement weather.” 

To guard against colds, the Public Health 
Service advises eight to ten hours’ sleep every 
night with windows open; a moderate, mixed 
diet with plenty of pure water; clothes that 
keep the skin dry; keeping the hands clean; 
avoiding alcohol, common towels, and people that 
sneeze. 

But if a cold appears, stay in bed; obey the 
doctor; consume great quantities of fruit juices, 
milk, hot soup; and don’t over-exert when yo 
return to work. 





The 30-hour Week 


A major blessing or a calamity? 
How both sides view it 


( UITE a storm is working up over the suggested 

“ 30-hour week in industry. Lightnings from 
the one side reveal it as the means of immediate 
recovery, greater security of employment in the 
future, more leisure in which to enjoy life. Ful- 
minations from the other side reveal what are 
Said to be the jagged outlines of disaster. 

It is at the reputed disastrous side that Dr. 
Harold G. Moulton, president of Brookings In- 
stitute, looks in a study of the question made 
with Dr. Maurice Leven. 

The 30-hour week, these investigators believe, 
would at best have as its immediate effects “a 
spread of employment at the expense of effi- 
ciency and productive output.” 

They add in explanation that the 30-hour week 
would reduce production, raise prices, impede 
foreign trade, lower the farmer's buying power, 
put industry in a straitjacket, and fail to achieve 
a more even distribution of wealth. 

“This program,” they declare, “ignores the ex- 
perience gained under the NRA” with reference 
to the control of purchasing power, the safe- 
guarding of smaller industries, and the problems 
of regulation generally. 

Similarly, the National Industrial Conference 
Board, after a study of the 30-hour plan, reports 
that it probably would produce increased hourly 
earnings, stationary weekly income, but in- 
creased cost of living for the worker; while for 
the manufacturer it would bring smaller output 
per man-hour, greater labor cost per man-hour, 
and an increase in labor cost per unit of product 


The Label on the Can 


Contention of value of government 
quality-grading system 
*6¢yNLY one woman out of every four in 
Canada has been made conscious of the 
fact that there are grades on the labels of the 
Canadian canned foods that she buys,” says an 
investigator of the Canadian labeling system. 
NRA Division Administrator Ar- + 


+ + 
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VITAMIN DETECTOR 

A mechanical “eye” constructed by Dr. T. R. 

Ball of Washington University (St. Louis), 

which, it is said, can determine vitamin con- 

tent of foods in two hours. 











A Meat-eating Record 


Employment in packing industry 
larger than ever before 


(/HEN the American nation ate twenty billion 

pounds cf meat products last year it ran up 

a new score. Taking average consumption, every 
American ate 162 pounds of meat and lard. 

This year, however, is likely to tell a different 
story. William Whitfield Woods, president of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, points to 
three reasons for the prospect of a reduced meat 
supply in 1935. 

They are: The long midsummer drought which, 
reducing feed crops, sent calves and hogs to 
market under average weight; the Government 
production control program, which made it im- 
practicable to feed hogs high priced corn, with 


the result that hogs were marketed at an earlier 
date than usual; and the Federal drought relief 
plan of buying livestock in drought areas for 
processing and _ distribution through relief 
agencies. 

Naturally, the meat packing industry for 1934 
shows a high employment rate. This was true 
of every month; but the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics finds that last September and October the 
number of wage earners in the packing industry 
was the largest ever employed during any two 
months for which the Government has records. 


ADVANCING WAGES 

About these wage earners, one great packing 
plant has some illuminating facts in its recently 
published annual report. In the past twenty 
years, the average weekly wages of its employes 
have increased 85 per cent. Living costs have, 
of course, also increased, though to much smaller 
degree, so that “in terms of real wages—the 
amount that money wages will buy—the purchas- 
ing power of plant workers’ earnings has risen 
nearly 50 per cent since 1915, and the output per 
worker has increased by approximately the same 
percentage. 


Quality of Relief Food 


Millions of pounds of emergency 
foodstuffs found in good condition 


N the meantime, those millions of pounds of 

surplus foodstuffs—both meats and vegetables 
—taken from areas where the AAA reported a 
surplus and sent to New York among other places 
for people on emergency relief, have not been 
mishandled as to storage and have not spoiled. 

A report to this effect has reached Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator Harry Hopkins, 
who is also president of the Federal Surplus Re- 
lief Corporation. 

“With the facts in hand,” said Mr. Hopkins, 
“I am glad to assure the needy unemployed of 
New York City who are receiving relief that 
charges made against the handling of relief 
commodities ere 10ot borne cut by facts. The food 
is in good condition. Its storage is being handled 
efficiently and economically. 

“A competent investigation reveals that the 
amount of spoliage and waste have been no more 
than the normal minimum, which even the best 
commercial procedures for handling perishables 
have not been able to eradicate.” 

To be specific: Veal stored in New York is in 
excellent condition, spoilage for cabbage was 
only 2 per cent; spoilage for potatoes was one- 
half of 1 per cent. This spoilage is less than 
the normal amount for commercial food in 
similar storage. JESSIE HENDERSON, 





min W. Riley thinks this is per- 





fectly splendid. To have sold the 
idea of grades to one woman in 
every four, says Mr. Riley, is ex- 
cellent. 

“Certainly twenty-five more out 
of every hundred women,” he 
added smilingly, “than are inform- 
ed how to buy by quality grade in 
the United States.” 

This seems odd, for more than six 
billion cans each year find theic 
way to American pantry shelves. 
How to label them truthfully, use- 
fully and informatively is a mat- 
ter of controversy right now. 

Investigators for the National 
Canners Association have found 
that in retail stores there is a con- 
Siderable range of price for each 
grade. They do not agree “with a 
number of Washington officials 
that under a Government grade- 


Debts Paid Off 


are maintained 


*while family living standards 





OFFICES IN 113 CITIES 


labeling system most canned foods 
of the same product and grade 
would sell for about the same 
price.” 

Under the Canadian system, how- 
ever, Federal officials have found 
a “price spread” between the 
quality grades of any one product. 
Peaches may be 18 cents for stand- 
ard quality, 23 cents for choice, and 
25 cents for fancy. 


A PURSE ARGUMENT 

While a housewife may buy en- 
tirely by price, not knowing what 
the quality terms on the label 
mean, she would certainly notice 
that a grocer suddenly began to 
charge the fancy 25-cent price for 
the formerly 18-cent standard 
peaches. 

“I think,” said Mr. Riley, “the 
most grade-ignorant of consumers 
would promptly let the grocer know 
about it.” 

Some members of the canning in- 
dustry, Mr. Riley pointed out, pre- 
dict these ill effects if Government 
grades come into use: Prices 
freezing at one level for each grade, 
quality deterioration because can- 
ners will pack to the minimum of 
each grade; decrease of advertis- 
ing; loss of value to brand names; 
excessive inspection costs. 

Mr. Riley believes that none of 
these predictions are justified by 
the results of the Canadian pro- 
duction and_ distribution under 
Government grading. 

Not all American canners have 
opposed the suggested Government 
grade terms of A., B. and C. But 
there is enough opposition to in- 
dicate plenty of honest difference 
of opinion as to what are truth- 
ful, useful and informative labels 
in one of the Nation’s most im- 
portant industries 


Pow can the average man hope to pay off his debts in a 
reasonable time when living expenses demand 90% of his income? 

The answer is a special kind of financial help to enable him to pay off 
all bills and start anew, without worry or anxiety. It is the function of 
Household Finance Corporation to supply this help. Its plan is based on 
the average man’s lack of the usual bankable collateral. 

More than 300,000 families, on an average, come to Household each 
year. They are able to borrow, on the signature of husband and wife, the 
money they need to pay off debts in a lump sum. This frees the family of 
worry and at the same time enables it to keep up family living standards. 

Each family who borrows $30 to $300 on the Household plan is helped 
to reorganize its finances on a sensible basis. It is shown how to budget its 
income. It pays the loan off in regular monthly installments, with 90% 
of its income left for current needs!* 

Employers who are interested in helping workers reorganize personal 
finances will find Household services and offices in 112 cities and com- 
munities. A free booklet explains this plan in detail. Ask for it. Copies are 
furnished in quantities, should you care to pass them on to worthy 


individuals. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARIES — 56th Year of Service 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


ABOUT THE COST @ Loans of $30 to $300 that are repaid in monthly installments 
may becalled “retail” loans. Efficiency never can reduce retail loan prices to the level of whole- 
sale (bank loan) prices. When sound business methods are devised which permit “retailing” 
money to husbands and wives on their signatures at monthly rates lower than those now 
charged, Household will be among the first to adopt such methods and lower its charges. 
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FORTY-FOUR LEGISLATURES: THEIR LAW-MAKING PROBLEMS 





Provision of Relief, Raising of | 
The Leading Tasks; Social Legislation 
An Outstanding Topic 


REGUL AR SESSIONS will be held 

in 1935 by the legislatures of 44 
States; all will assemble in Janu- 
ry, 
of the Florida legislature. 
Governors of 38 States who will be 
inaugurated this month, 15 already 
hold office and 19 will displace pred- 
ecessors. 

Raising funds to meet needs for 
relief of the unemployed offers the 
largest legislative and administra- 
tive State problem. Other issues to 
be met, however, cover the range of 
social relations. 

The President has urged the 
States, where necessary, to provide 
for a more liquid market for home 
mortgages 


STATE PROGRAMS 

Subjects of consideration for some 
of the State legislatures are pre- 
sented as follows: 

New York: Governor Herbert H 
Lehman, in his message outlining 
his legislative program, asks that 
current revenues contribute to un- 
employment relief; that a mora- 
torium be granted on payment of 
mortgages where tax2s ai.d interest 
have been paid and that abuses in 
connection with deficiency judg- 
ments be curbed. Also that electri- 
fication be extended in the rural 
field; further consideration be given 
the milk problem; research recom- 
mendations be applied to improve 
distribution of farm products, and 
the program for construction of 
farm-to-market highways be ex- 
panded. 

Other matters classed by the Gov- 
ernor as of immediate importance 
are: 

Immediate solution of the prob- 
lem created by default of title and 
mortgage guarantee companies; re- 
form of city and town and county 
governments; modernization of the 
charter of New York City on a 
home-rule basis. 


GOVERNMENTAL SHIFTS 

Increase of terms of governor to 
four years and of members of the 
State assembly to two years, and 
reorganization of department set- 
ups; enactment of reapportionment 
legislation; unemployment insur- 
ance; revision of workmen's com- 
pensation insurance laws; further 
restrictions on child labor and rat- 
ification of the child labor amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution; 
protection of consumers against ex- 
cessive utility rates; reorganization 
of the State banking structure. 

New York will need to raise 150 
millions in new revenues to meet a 
deficit of 100 millions in 1935 and a 
slump in tax receipts last year. 

Increase in the sales tax to 2 per 
cent and emergency increases in 
income, gasoline, and corporation 
taxes have been suggested 

New Jersey: The new executive, 
Governor Harold Hoffman, urges 
reform in procedure to expedite leg- 
islation. 

The Administrative Council pro- 
poses reform in administration of 
emergency relief embodying a sys- 
tem of unemployment, sickness and 
accident insurance; division of costs 
between State and county of old- 
age pensions, women’s and chil- 
dren’s care, and other general relief 
agencies; economies in municipal, 
county, and State governments pre- 
liminary to any levy of new taxes to 
provide relief funds. 


RELIEF PROBLEMS 

Pennsylvania: The 
raising millions for unemployment 
relief is serious. 

A special committee of the Legis- 
lature has been considering methods 
of raising funds; income, personal, 
occupation, and sales taxes, and in- 
crease in gasoline and other existing 


except for the April assembly | 
Of the | 


taxes have been studied as to their 
revenue possibilities. 

There is talk of increasing the 
gross receipts tax on corporations. 
Pennsylvania must raise $178,600,- 


; 000 to balance the budget. 





Massachusetts: In his 
address, Governor James M. Curley 
asked legislative action to provide: 

Liberalization of laws in the in- 
terests of labor; protection of bank 
investments in railroads through 
improvement of transportation; 


inaugural | 


State cooperation with the Federal | 


Government in relief administra- 
tion; 

Promotion. of municipal housing 
projects; better law enforcement 
and suppression of crime; more 
rigid restrictions on sale of liquor; 
a convention to revise the constitu- 
tion in the interest’ of better gov- 
ernment; 

Abolition of the Governor’s coun- 
cil as archaic; county government 
reforms; restraint of excessive util- 
ity rates; increase in income tax to 
relieve property owners of excessive 
tax burdens; prosecution of tax de- 
linquency, and other measures. 
New Hampshire: A limitation 
written into the State law brought 
unemployment relief in New Hamp- 


| shire to an end on Dec. 1, last. 


problem of | 


Retiring Governor John G. Winant 
has pointed out the hardships re- 
sulting from this situation and has 
urged an immediate legislative rem- 
edy. His successor, H. S. Bridges, is 
expected to recommend specific re- 
lief legislation. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

Rhode Island: A complete pro- 
gram of social legislation including 
ratification of the pending child la- 
bor amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution and laws on minimum 
wages, unemployment insurance, 
old-age pensions, and revision of the 
workmen’s compensation laws has 
been advanced by Governor Theo- 
dore Francis Green. 

Delaware: Collection of delin- 
quent estate and inheritance taxes 
and issue of $600,000 in highway de- 
partment certificates of indebted- 
ness has been proposed to meet a 
prospective deficiency of $1,800,000 
in the 1935-37 budget. 

Maryland: To provide eight mil- 
lions for relief and to cover an 
anticipated deficit of $2,229,000, the 
legislature is expected to find new 
revenues. Both wets and drys are 
clamoring for revision of the State 
liquor laws. 

North Carolina: The legislature 
is expected to vote to continue the 
3 per cent emergency sales tax. 


$3 AUTO TAGS 

Georgia: A five-point program 
has been submitted to the legisla- 
ture by Governor Eugene Talmadge: 

Ratification of an administration 
order establishing a $3 automobile 
tag; approval of the Governor’s re- 
moval of the members of the public 
service commission; diversion of two 
millions from the highway fund to 
aid public schools and help pay 
Confederate pensions; creation of 
the office of lieutenant governor: a 


four-year term for the Governor 
and other elected administrative 
officials. 


The liquor problem will be difficult 
of solution; the State is dry, but mu- 
nicipal authorities scek local rights 
to dispense liquors. 


DEBT MORATORIUM 

Louisiana: While the legislature 
will not meet in regular session this 
year, the President has asked an in- 
terpretation of the two-year debt 
moratorium established by a law 
enacted at the recent special ses- 
sion 

Application of the law to State 
debts to the Federal Government, 
it is surmised, may result in a with- 
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holding of Federal funds for em- 
ployment relief and other purposes. 

Texas: Utility legislation is an- 
ticipated; the State has undertaken 
the development project on the 
Colorado River, and laws are pro- 
posed to make it possible for any 
community to acquire and operate 
its own utilities. 

Merger of the Texas Rangers with 
the State highway patrol as a more 
effective means of curbing crime has 
been discussed; a State bureau of 
criminal identification also has been 
proposed. x 

Oklahoma: The legislative program 
of the new executive, Governor 
E. W. Marland, includes a vast 
number of small flood-control proj- 
ects within the State, to provide 
water stability for newly-established 
subsistence homesteads and small 
industries; the use of relief funds 
and private contributions is pro- 


able increases in expenditures. A 
legislative committee has been 
studying the possibility of tapping 
new revenue sources. 

New Mexico: The State Legisla- 
ture will consider whether county 
government reorganization will pro- 
vifde economy and efficiency. New 


| sources of revenue probably will be 


posed, in view of the budget situa- 
tion. 
A cut in salaries of State em- | 


ployes has been suggested. as pos- | 


sibly necessary to absorb unavoid- 


tapped. 
INCOME TAXES 
Arizona: The legislature 
pected to debat« the question of 
some form of ineome tax. 
Colorado: Economy and efficiency 
through reorganization of county 


government will be proposed to the 


legislature. Tax increases are an- 
ticipated. 
Missouri: 
lief administration, 
B. Parks advocates 
present half per cent sales tax and 
drastic changes in liquor laws to 


To met demands for re- 
Governor Guy 


increase revenues. The severe 
drought has aggravated the relief 
situation. 

Kansas: The legislature is ex- 


is ex-. 


doubling the 


pected to adopt a sales tax to aug- 
ment State revenues. 


ECONOMY PLANS 

Iowa: A plan to effect economies 
by administrative reorganization 
and eliminating county overlapping 
activities is to come before the State 
legislature. 

Tennessee: Legislation to make 
it possible for municipalities to buy 


petitive practices; for promotion of 
capacity production in industry; for 
increase of the consumption of agri- 


| cultural and industrial products 
through increase of purchasing 
power; 


power from the Tennessee Valley | 
Authority without approval of the | 
State railroad and public utilities | 


commission has been drawn up. The 
State administration is behind the 
plan. 

Laws to carry into effect recom- 
mendations for land use made by 
the State Planning Board also will 
be sought. A sales tax to provide 
needed revenue is suggested. 

West Virginia: A revised State 
recovery measure proposed for en- 
actment provides for removal of 
obstructions to the free flow of com- 
merce; for cooperation with the Na- 
tional Government; for elimination 


| of unfair labor conditions and com- 


For reduction of unemployment; 
for improved labor standards; and 
for rehabilitation of industry and 
conservation of natural resources. 

Regulation of the liquor traffic 
authorized by repeal of prohibition 
will be legislated; proposed regula- 
tion of utilities promises a contest. 


RELIEF REFORMS 


Ohio: Governor-elect Martin L. 
Davey will propose reorganization 
of relief administration and estab- 
lishment of a State bureau of crim- 
inal identification. Enactment of a 
$75,000,000 permanent taxation pro- 
gram to compensate for a loss of 
45 millions of property taxes also is 
in order. 

Illinois: Governor Henry Horner, 
in a New Year message, discussed 
unemployment relief as the greatest 
problem of 1935; he urged a pre- 





manent rather than a temporary 
solution, by provision of work rather 
than cash relief. 

He said three millions monthly 
would be necessary throughout the 
year, which must be met by special 
legislation; he is opposed to revival 
of the real estate and personal prop- 
erty tax for this purpose. Some form 
of income tax is possible. 

Minnesota: Administrative mod- 
ernization and reorganization of 
“an antiquated taxing system” as a 
means of providing adequate edu- 
cational facilities in the State is 
proposed by the Citizens’ Committee 
on Public School Finances. Despite 
an increase of 100,000 pupils in the 
preparatory schools and of 18,000 in 
high school attendance, the number 
of teachers has decreased by 1,000 
since 1930. 

Larger levies on incomes and in- 
heritance are contemplated. 

Nebraska: An economy budget 
is planned by the new executive, 
Governor R. L. Cochran. He pro- 
poses to restrain any legislative 


(Continued on Page 14, Column 5.] 























Ohio Lines. 




















tical statesmanship 
magnificent dream of a transportation system 
uniting East and West received its first practical 
impetus in 1785, when the James River Company 
came into being. He was ‘ts first president. 

Time marched onward. ‘i 
the James River Company passed ‘n their 
to the Richmond and Alleghany Railroad Com- 
pany. The wheel of progress made another turn 
and the Richmond and Alleghany Railroad and 
its properties passed on to the Chesapeake and 


George Washington's. 


*., But smooth the road and make easy the way (between 
East and West), and see what an influx of articles will be 
pou red upon us; how amazingly our exports u ill be increased 
... and how amply we shall be compensated... 


Washington to Governor Harrison of Virginia, 1784. 


Engendered by his youthful explorations of the 
West ... matured through many years of prac- 
George Washington's 


Today Chesapeake and Ohio stands as an 
enduring monument to the great dream that was 
And on this One Hun- 
dred and Fiftieth Anniversary, Chesapeake and 
Ohio pledges itself anew to carry on in the pro 
gressive spirit of George Washington, first great 
expansionist of the United States. 


”"— George 


canals and roads of 
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| JOTTINGS IN A REPORTERS | 
NOTEBOOK | 











T’S amazing how so many people 


in this town look like somebody 


else, or perhaps vice versa. 


No sooner did it come to atten- | 


tion that President Roosevelt had a 
double here in the person of the 
Danish Minister than it appears the 


First Lady has a double here in the | 


person of Mrs. Merle Protzman. 
Half the time the casual passer- 

by doesn’t know whether it’s Mrs. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt who presides 

at the White House or Mrs. Merle 

Protzman, who teaches French av 

George Washington University. 

x** 


OVER THE TEACUPS 


WHEN the wives of new Congress- 
men arrive in Washington they 
sometimes feel a lack of topic on 
which to converse easily with fresh- 
ly introduced acquaintances at offi- 
cial gatherings 
Mrs. Ralph Brewster, wife of the 
recently seated Representative from 
Maine, is already supplied with a 
topic of keen interest to anyone she 
meets. Mrs. Brewster, on a recent 
trip to England, saw the imposing 
display of wedding gifts of the Duke 
and Duchess of Kent. 
x*e* 


TREASURY’S CENSOR ROLE 


THE United States Treasury has 

become a film censor. The for- 
eign film, Ecstasy, in which the 
heroine disrobes—yes, everything— 
was brought here from the Customs 
vaults in New York and shown at 
a private preview to Treasury offi- 
cials who had the task of deciding 
whether Americans ought to see 
the picture. 

xk 


SOCIETY IN THE SADDLE 


T may not have meant so much 

to the average Washingtonian, 
but it meant a lot to society when 
the Riding and Hunt Club decided 
to transfer itself last week to new 
quarters in the Maryland Rock 
Creek Park area. 

For one thing, it means riders 
won’t have to negotiate traffic to 
reach a brid'e path. Not only does 
the club intend to have an indoor 
riding ring but it already has around 
iorty thousand acres of hunting 
country. 

x**e* 


TEAS FOR CELEBRITIES 


WO thoroughly interesting women 

from foreign lands were enter- 
tained in Washington last week. 
One was Mme. Eide Norena, Nor- 
wegian star of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, for whom the 
Minister of Norway and Mme. 
Munthe de Morgenstierne gave a 
dinner, attended by many Govern- 
ment officials as well as members of 
the diplomatic set. 

The other was the German avi- 
atrix, Miss Eli Beinhorn, who, in 
black satin with trimmings of silver 
lame, was guest at a tea given by 
the German Ambassador, Herr Hans 
Luther. 

Miss Beinhorn showed motion pic- 
tures of the preliminary Olympic 
games in Germany to a gathering 
which included the wives of the 
United States Secretaries of State, 
War and Agriculture. 

x week 


AT ITALIAN EMBASSY 
itr the social season in full tide, 

by the way, one of the nicest 
parties so far was a dinner at the 
Italian Embassy. It was given for 
the American Ambassador to Italy, 
Breckinridge Long, his wife and 
daughter, Christine, who are here 
on holiday. 

. s< 


FIRST LADY ENTERTAINS 

‘THE first of her “women executive” 
teas this season was given by 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt in the 

White House last week. 

The teas carry on an old custom 
and start a new one. It is traditional 
to give teas for those who have 
called at the Executive Mansion 
during the season and this first 
group made up the hundreds who 
were received from 4 to 5 o’clock. 
From 5 till 6 o’clock the guests were 
women who hold executive positions 
in the Government. 

It is a nice sidelight on the dem- 
ocracy of the White House in any 
Administration that Washington 
women residents who leave cards at 
the door have customarily been in- 
vited to the larger affairs inside its 
walls. This has been true of both 
teas and garden parties. 

ee: = 
TO CHRISTEN NAVY VESSELS 
HE Navy aircraft carrier which 
the First Lady will christen 
“Enterprise” won’t be ready for its 
christening till a year from now. 

At about the time the Secretary 
of the Navy, Claude Swanson, in- 
vited the First Lady to sponsor the 
“Enterprise,” the President invited 


Mrs. Swanson to christen the “York- | 
town,” another carrier scheduled for 
launching next September. 
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GENERAL Mac ARTHUR, CHIEF OF THEA ARMY GENERAL STAFF 

















Formed 1 Nation’ s De-* 
fense Into a Uni- 
fied System 


W HEN Captain Arthur MacArthur 





passed the cigars to his fellow | 


officers in a little army post in Ar- 
kansas one June day in 1880 it is 
quite likely some one raised a glass 
to the future General (and son of a 
future Lieutenant General), who at 
that moment was probably sounding 
off in his crib in officers’ row. 

But the vision of that new addi- 
tion to the post rolls leading a Divi- 
sion in France, or even the idea that 
two decades later, he would be wait- 
ing for news from his daddy, fight- 
ing half way around the world in 
the Philippines, never rose to dis- 
turb the festive occasion. 

Such has been the tremendous 
sweep of the activities of America’s 
armed forces in the short span that 
has paralleled the rapid rise of the 
present Chief of the General Staff. 

No wonder Douglas MacArthur had 
to move fast to keep up with his 
profession and to top most of his 
competitors, for the honors of peace 
and war. 


SOLDIER FROM CHILDHOOD 


With creditable Scotch thorough- 
ness this young recruit selected his 
environment early and stuck to it. 
When his father was transferred as 
Army officers are, young Douglas 
went along by wagon train with 
others of the family lares and pen- 
ates properly packed in the regula- 
tion USQMC cases and carefully 
guarded along with the “non-ex- 
pendibles” which Uncle Sam con- 
signs to the care of his military or- 
ganizations. When other boys were 
playing soldier young Douglas was 
living soldier. 

His education has been described 
as “unconventional,” for it was ab- 
sorbed not from the neighbor 
school ma’am, but at his mother’s 
knee or in the schoolroom of an 
Army post. 

But it must have been pretty thor- 
ough, for when he reached West 
Point he captured all the honors 
within reach. 
no more trepidation at standing up 
arguing for his rights and his fel- 
lows than he did at entering the 
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And early he showed | 
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“He Now Succeeds Himself” 
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“Able to Overcome 
Sentiment” 


“He Made ‘An Ap- 


pearance in Person 








thick of the discussion which the 
Germans were carrying on at the 
moment with shrapnel and high ex- 
plosive. 

At the Military Academy he was, 
it is said, an “outstanding cadet.” 
It is not strange, then, that on 
graduation he entered the corps 
d’elite made up of the top of the 
class and was commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant of engineers. 


WIDE RANGE OF SERVICE 


That was in 1903. Next year he 


iF 
| 
| 


went up one peg and in 1911 when | 
the first rattle of that shining sword | 


of the Kaiser which was to make so 
much trouble a few years later, had 
hardly died on threatening breezes, 
he was a captain. 

Meanwhile he had already seen a 
fairly wide range of service. The 
Philippines were a part of the U. 
S. A., thanks to the assistance of his 
father and others, and the son, bent 


| 
| 
| 
on a more peaceful mission, had vis- 


ited them. He had done a tour of 
duty in Japan. 


he had served as aide at the White 


By 1906, resplendent in gold braid | 


House and spent from April to Sep- 
tember of that fatgl year of 1914 less 
resplendently with the expedition at | 
Vera Cruz. 

Meanwhile, he had been appointed | 
to the General Staff, and when our 
trouble with Mexico brought the 
newspapermen to the War Depart- | 
ment to find out things that an 
army doesn’t think it wise to tell, he | 
acted as liaison officer and won the | 
eternal gratitude of everybody con- 
cerned for he handled the press 
men as they had never been served | 
in that quarter before. 


Secretary of War Baker remarked 
a little later: “That young man 
(young MacArthur was still in his 
thirties, but a Major by that time) 
will be Chief of Staff some day.” 

When the War came to America 
some of the wiser of the newspaper- 
men commented upon the venerable 
officers who filled the corridors of 
the departments. 

“They'll soon disappear,” said the 
young Major, “this is a young man’s 
war.” 

“But what about the rule of se- 
niority?” asked the reporter. 

“Promotion will be on merit,” was 
the answer. 

Well, 





in any case it seemed to j 


| The General got the Croix-de-guerre, 


| The General got the Croix-de-guerre, 
The So-and-So was never there, 


Way to High Military Post Paved by Record 


work that way for the future Chief 


Much to the surprise of his col- 
leagues among the Engineers, Major 


MacArthur, when the_ shooting 


started, turned up as a Colonel of | 


| Infantry, and in no time he was in 
the thick of it. 

He was made Chief of Staff of the 
Forty-second (Rainbow) Division in 
August of 1918, then commander. 
On the field of battle he won to 
his Brigadier Generalship. True, 
it was only temporary, but two years 
later was to come back, as a regu- 
lar Army commission. 


POST-WAR CAREER 

When the war was over, after a 
tour of duty with the Army of 
Occupation in Germany, General 
MacArthur received that coveted of 
honors, head of West Point, sixteen 
years after he had left it as a cadet. 

His next post was Commander of 
the District of Manila, then in 
charge of the Department of the 
Philippines, and finally General and 
Chief of Staff in 1930. 

He now succeeds himself in that 
position in tenure extended by the 
President because of his extraordi- 
nary services and the need of a con- 
tinuation of policies at a time when 
a national emergency, parallel to 
that of wartime, still exists. 

Douglas MacArthur is a natural 
leader, but he has personality that 
has been a tremendous asset, an 
ability to impress the men about 
him with a healthy respect and a 
hearty cooperation. 

And he has the knack, which 
some Army officers lack, of translat- 
ing that peculiar quality that makes 
a fighter under actual battle condi- 
tions into a man of successful 
achievement in execution and ad- 
ministration. 


NATURAL BORN LEADER 


There is no wonder that General 
MacArthur could inspire brother of- 


of Staff. | 
| 





ficers and his men in the field. 
While many of the troops were sing- | 
ing: 


“The General got the Croix-de-guerre, | 


Parley-voo 


Parley-voo, 


Hinkey-dinkey, parley-voo!” 


;members of the Forty-second Division 
| knew 
}much 


that their General 
“there.” 
He had made what the movie stars | 


was very| 


call “an appearance in person” dur- 
ing a raid on an enemy trench and 

assisted in escorting a by-no-means 
willing German officer across No 
Man’s Land for more or less gentle 
inquiry concerning a few minor de- 
tails about his outfit and their in- 
tentions. 

Far from getting the Croix-de- 
guerre for being “down in the deep- 
dug-out,” he secured that particu- 
lar medal, plus two palms and a 
Gold Star for ‘“* * * remarkable 
courage * * * under the most violent 
bambardments.” 


RIGHT IN FRONT LINE 

And in that tervific onslaught in 
the Marne Salient during the ad- 
vance on the Vesle, far from being 
safely in the rear where all good 
Generals are supposed to go (by the 
writers of dough-boy ballads, 
least), he was reconnoitering 
person again). 

Finding that the Germans had si- 
lently withdrawn he was able to 
speed up the pursuit. He conducted 
his own reconnaissance as Brigade 
Commander in the last phase of the 
St. Mihiel drive. 

Finally when the mad rush for 
Sedan—which the American Army 
was requested to slow down so that 


(in 


|—“After you, my dear Alphonse”—the 


French could enter that historic 
city first, he got so far ahead of the 


at | 


advance that he was captured by an | 


American patrol who took him for 
a German. He had insisted on 
wearing his overseas cap instead of 


the tin hat that marked the Allies | 


and so misled the patrol. 
DECORATIONS ARE MANY 


Fortunately the general has a 
broad chest or there would be no 
room for his decorations. He was 
twice awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross, twice wounded, cited 
seven times for conspicuous courage 
in battle, has the Distinguished 
Service Medal, and nine foreign or- 
ders including the Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honor. 

We are all familiar with the pro- 
nouncement of the poet who de- 
clared “let me write the songs of a 
nation and I care not who makes 
its laws.” Unluckily the man who 
heads the General Staff of the Army 
can’t be so easily contented. He 


can’t make the laws and he has a | 


tough job sometimes, keeping up the 
defenses while somebody else not 
only makes the laws but settles the 
foreign policy. 


,” 





in World War 


oem: 
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And when a nation goes through 
what this Nation has gone through 
during the last four years a Chief of 
Staff has his troubles. When it costs 
as much as it does to feed civilians 
Congress isn’t disposed to worry 
much over the life of the Army. 

And yet in the face of this situa- 
tion General MacArthur is credited 
with having successfully carried out 





in 





the purpose of the National Defense | 


Act of 1920 in the face of no small 
odds. 


FIGHTING FOR THE ARMY 

What he did was to push through 
the complicated process of articulat- 
ing the heretofore decidedly inar- 
ticulated skeleton of our National 
Defense despite the fact that the 
Congress which ordered him to do it 
decided it couldn’t pay for its 
whistle. 

What is known as the “Four-Army 
Organization” and the “General 
Headquarters Air Forces” are the 
most widely known of the general’s 
achievements. But perhaps 
greatest successes were what might 
be described as defensive campaigns 
against what the Army calls the 
emasculation of America’s present 
day military machine. 


his | 


It is generally conceded that no 
Chief of Staff in the last 50 years | 


has had a more difficult and delicate 
situation to handle. But few men 
who have held this position have 
been as well equipped to meet the 
conditions. 

For General MacArthur is an ex- 
ceedingly effective speaker and 
writer and in his presentations in 
behalf of the War Department and 
he has been able to overcome the 
sentiment which would have slashed 


Army appropriations right and left | 


in the name of national economy. 
And in addition to the Army’s 
other worries it had the Civilian 
Conservation Camps dumped in its 
lap, which was no small job in itself. 
In commenting on the unprece- 
dented continuance of General Mac- 


Arthur in office beyond his four- | 
year term, Secretary of War Dern | 


indicated, as the Presidential reason 
for taking this step, ‘‘the carrying to 
fruition of plans for the welfare of 
service personnel and the strength- 
ening of national defense.” 
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GLK hats and formal clothing 

S sailed to save the dignity of sev- 

eral distinguished visitors to the 

opening session of the Senate when 

one of the new automatic Capitol 

elevators became stuck a few feet 
from the gallery floor. 

The elevator operator clambered 
out, and managed to find a chair, 
which he installed in the elevator 
to permit his passengers to make 
their exit—one of the most novel on 
record. 

With the opening of Congress the 
Capitol elevators are kept in con- 
stant use the legislators and 
visitors pass back and forth between 
the different floors. 

“Most of the older Congressmen,” 
says Woodrow Thomas, one of the 
operators of the elevator used by 
Congressmen to get to the floor of 
the House, “are more democratic 
than the first termers. But Con- 
gressmen as a rufe are not as de- 
manding as are their secretaries. 

xk * 
THE LAW OF THE LAND 
ICHARD C. HUNTER, of Nebraska, 
served his entire term as a Sen- 
ator without participating in a sin- 
gle legislative session. 

He was elected last Fall to fill an 
unexpired term. With the opening 
of the 74th session of Congress his 
post was taken by Edward R. Burke, 
who was elected to the new term. 
Both men are Democrats. 

Mr. Hunter came to Washington 
in November and set up an office 
with four members on his staff. 

Despite his failure to participate 
in legislation, Mr. Hunter says he did 
a lot of work, handling as many 
as 150 cases for veterans and 
others. 

For his term of office he drew 
pay of about $1,600. 

xk 


as 


| A WHITE-GLOVE SALUTES 


A PLEASANT little incident oc- 
~~~ curred when Joseph W. Byrns 
was escorted to the Speaker’s dais 
for the first time the day Congress 
convened. Mrs. Byrns, seated in the 
gallery, was looking down as her 
husband proceeded to the desk 
where he would in a moment pick 
up the Speaker’s gavel. 

Just as he was about to mount 
the steps to the dais, and while ev- 
eryone rose to do him honor, the 
new Speaker looked up at his wife 
and smiled. Smiling in return, she 
waved a white-gloved hand. 


+ &. 2 
TAKE MY ARM, SENATOR 
JSUALLY when a newly elected 
Senator is sworn in at the open- 
ing of a session, the other Senator 
from his State who is already in 
office escorts him when he presents 
his credentials. 

The procedure at the opening of 
this session was novel in two in- 
Stances. In both New Mexico and 
Montana two Senators were elected 
at the last session, one for the new 
term and the other to complete an 
unexpired term. Thus Senators Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler (Dem.), James E. 
Murray, (Dem.), of Montana, and 
Senators Bronson Cutting (Rep.), 
and Carl A. Hatch (Dem.), of New 
Mexico, had to escort, each other 
when they appeared before the Vice 
President to be sworn into office. 


x * * 

SHIP OF STATE’S “PORT HOLE” 
‘THERE is a highly colored painted 

glass window, bearing the great 
seal of the United States, in a low 
spot in a wall that separates an 
ante-room of the Secretary of the 
Senate Edwin A. Halsey and aSen- 
ate stairway. Will Rogers, famous 
humorist, walked in there one day, 


looked at it and inquired of Colo- 
nel Ha Isey’s secretary, Anna D. Hur- 
witz, “What kind of a port-hole is 


that?” 

Before she had a chance to an- 
swer, Secretary Halsey intervened: 
“You forget, Mr. Rogers, that the 
Senate is the ship of state.” 


xe 
MECCA FOR COLLECTORS 
‘THE Honorable Sir Ronald Lind- 
say, Ambassador from Great 
Britain, just can’t say no to auto- 
graph collectors. 

Not that he’s entirely in sym- 
pathy with the hobbyists but he be- 
lieves that it’s much simpler to pick 
up a pen and sign the sheet of 
paper placed before him by one of 
his secretaries than to refuse. 

Not long ago he received a letter 
from one collector who assured him 
that if he sent his signature along 
it would be placed in the company 
of “other great persons.” 

And then, there’s the story of the 
young law student who merely 
wished to come to Washington to 
get a look at the Ambassador. Sir 
Ronald wrote back saying than an 
ambassador looked the same as any 
other human being. 

The student persisted in his re- 
quest for three years and at last 
he was permitted to make the per- 
sonal visit. 
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Q. Give date on whicp term of N . 
office of President, Vice President, | \ N 
Senators and Representatives ex- | N NY 
pire. | \ & S 
A. Prior to the ratification of the = Sw _ < f 
Twentieth Amendment to the Con- x. : j 
stitution these terms of office ex- | 
pired at 12 o’clock noon on March 
4. The amendment, however, pro- 
vides that the term of office of the | 
President and Vice President shall } 
expire at noon on Jan. 20; Senators on the | 
and Representatives at noon on 
Jan. 3. 4 C t] t | 
+ + | American Onrinent | 
Q. On what date does Congress 
regularly convene? ' 
A. The Twentieth Amendment Tele) 1 ALA}  Te16) MINUTES 
provides that Congress shall as- ~ 8 e Its colors are new and attractive. It 
semble at least once in every year BETWEEN e e | ‘ is a car that women will stop to ad- 
and that such meeting shall begin Chicago-Milwaukee | if / mire as readily asthey do anew gown, 
at noon on Jan. 3 uniess Congress 
shall pass a law designating a differ- AND ? LUXURIOUS APPOINTMENTS 
ent day. e ° P F i . 
+ + St. Paul-Minneapo is ° Modern ideas in design and coloring 
are seen in the car interiors. New 
Q. Have any of the documents re- as : XY | ‘ ey 
lating to the Paris Peace Conference Only 7 hours between Chicago and the Twin Cities. 85 upholstery with narrow piping and 
been released by the United States miles—80 minutes— between Chicago and Milwaukee. pillowed seats; hardware in tones to 
Government. The “400” shortens the time by hours between eastern match upholstery; a new, more con- 
A. The State Department has re- and — — -— St. on "Ci sor ec 8 For To the power, speed and brilliant per- THE ROOMIEST, MOST COMFORT- venient and very modern instrument 
, 4 hours from Cincinnati— Detroit, “ i i 
cently issued two volumes of diplo- instance: Only about x anel; curved gear shift lever which 
pe fer ons - ed _ 15 hours—New York, 27 hours—Boston, 32 hours. formance of the Ford V-8, there have ABLE FORD EVER BUILT AND THE arr to th = t of aon ion 
ssponcence entitied “For- been added a new beauty, a new adds to the comfort of passeng 
eign Relations of the United States, NORTHBOUND SOUTHBOUND luxury—and a marvelous riding ease. EASIEST TO DRIVE the front seat; double sun visors; doors 
1919.” The first subject treated in Lv. Chicago 3:30pm - ones olis 3:00pm P . which are hinged in front and swin 
Vol. I is the representation of the Ar. Milwaukee . 4:50 pm i 3:30 pm The Ford V-8 has always been a The New Ford is a bigger car than ; acl >. Wiehe Wentliegion 
United States in the Paris Peace Ar. St. Paul . .10:30pm = Saiterpedien 9:10 pm favorite with men. You've heard the any previous Ford. It has wider doors Orware; Vie yng er hich 
Conference and related interne- Ar. Minategelis \100pee Ae. Chien . 10:30 pm men in your family talk about it. and is lower—easier to step in and — re some of the fea dist ene 
tional bodies. , “That's a great car,” they have said. Front seats are 4 to 51/2 inches make these new cars so distinctive. 
No documents have been included “Eighty miles an hour when you want wider. New, larger space is provided BILITY AND SAFETY 
relating to the proceedings of the AT YOUR Ss ERVICE DAILY it, a smooth, powerful engine, swift behind the rear seat for suitcases FORD V-8 RELIABILIT 
conference as consent to publish ca Pee a Twin Cities pick-up and the ability to ‘take it’ all and bags, thus avoiding crowding of Every Ford V-8 for 1935 has Safety 
such documents has not been ob- vig ae . “ 3s round—in doors and win- 
susie deees andthe: Aecelam tapeeians EQUIPMENT! Full-size, standard steel cars. Spacious, day long. ‘ j passengers. ; Glass all aro aiiteaek enah 
auien sng comfortable. Coach, Lounge Coach, Smoker, Parlor Car, But the New Ford V-8 is @ car in New features make the Ford V-8 still dows—at no additional cost. Every 
pate: sae Gumenventitte P 1 Washed. Th which women, too, can take a still easier for women to drive. There isa | car has welded all-steel 7 And, 
+ + Al ure, clean air. Washed. Thermostati- : i ; i ; e, every Ford has the power- 
@. How may copies of “Foreigr | cally warmed or cooled, according to the season. keener pride and delight. A mieige ed new soft clutch which requires less of cours . : i : hich 
' aa os beautiful car, with modern style in foot pressure. The brakes also require ful and reliable V-8 engine whic 
relations of the United States, 1919” | LOCOMOTIVES! New — powerful. Capable of over 100 : Z s isfacti t 
a stiieteaeh® ; miles an hour. every line and appointment. less pressure, although they are more makes the car such a satisfaction to 
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DEAL’S FUTURE: PRESIDENT TELLS CONGRESS 


The following is the full text of the Presi- 
dent’s message on “the State of the Union,” 
delivered before a joint session of Congress 
on Friday, January 4: 


ME: PRESIDENT, Mr. Speaker, Members of the 
"y Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives: 

The Constitution wisely provides that the Chief 
Executive shall report to the Congress on the 
State of the Union, for through you, the chosen 
legislative representatives, our citizens every- 
where may fairly judge the progress of our gov- 
erning. 

I am confident that today, in the light of the 
events of the past two years, you do not consider 
it merely a trite phrase when I tell you that I 
am truly glad to greet you and that I look for- 
ward to common counsel, to useful cooperation, 
and to genuine friendships between us. 

NEW ORDER OF THINGS 

We have undertaken a new order of things: 
yet we progress towards it under the framework 
and in the spirit and intent of the American 
Constitution. We have proceeded throughout 
the Nation a measurable distance on the road 
towards this new order. 

Materially, I can report to you substantial 
benefits to our agricultural population, increased 

industrial activity, and profits to our merchants. 
Of equal moment, there is evident a restoration 
of that spirit of confidence and faith which 
marks the American character. 

Let him who, for speculative profit or partisan 
purpose, without just warrant would seek to dis- 
turb or dispel this assurance, take heed efore 
he assumes responsibility for any act which slows 
our onward steps. 

A CHANGING WORLD 

Throughout the world change is the order of 
the day. In every nation economic problems, 
long in the making, have brought crises of many 
kinds for which the masters of old practice and 
theory were unprepared. In most nations social 
justice, no longer a distant ideal, has become a 
definite goal, and ancient governments are be- 
ginning to heed the call. 

Thus, the American people do not stand alone 
in the world in their desire for change. We seek 
it through tested liberal traditions, through proc- 
esses which retain all of the deep essentials of 
that republican form of representative govern- 
ment first given to a troubled world by the 
United States. 

As the various parts in the program begun in 
the Extraordinary Session of the 73rd Congress 
shape themselves in practical administration, the 
unity of our program reveals itself to the nation. 


TRIAL AND ERROR 

The outlines of the new economic order, rising 
from the disintegration of the old, are apparent. 
We test what we have done as our measures take 
root in the living texture of life. We see where 
we have built wisely and where we can do still 
better. 

The attempt to make a distinction between 
recovery and reform is a narrowly conceived ef- 
fort to substitute the appearance of reality for 
reality itself. When a man is convalescing from 
illness wisdom dictates not only cure of the 
symptoms but also removal of their cause. 

It is important to recognize that while we seek 
to outlaw specific abuses, the American objective 
of today has an infinitely deeper, finer and more 
lasting purpose than mere repression. Thinking 
people in almost every country of the world have 
come to realize certain fundamental difficulties 
with which civilization must reckon. Rapid 
changes—the machine age, the advent of uni- 
versal and rapid communication and many other 
new factors have brought new problems. Suc- 
ceeding generations have attempted to keep pace 
by reforming in piecemeal fashion this or that 
attendant abuse. As a result evils overlap and 
reform becomes confused and frustrated. We 
lose sight, from time to time, of our ultimate 
human objectives. 


. . . 


AILMENTS OF THE NATION 
ET US, for a moment, strip from our simple 
purpose the confusion that results from a 
multiplicity of detail and from millions of writ- 
ten and spoken words. 

We find our population suffering from old in- 
equalities, little changed by past sporadic reme- 
dies. In spite of our efforts and in spite of our 
talk, we have not weeded out the over-privileged 
and we have not effectively lifted up the under- 
privileged. 

Both of these manifestations of injustice have 
retarded happiness. No wise man has any inten- 
tion of destroying what is known as the profit 
motive: because by the profit motive we mean 
the right by work to earn a decent livelihood for 
ourselves and for our families. 

We have, however, a clear mandate from the 
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Message Calls for 


people, that Americans must forswear that con- 
ception of the acquisition of -wealth which 
through excessive profits, creates undue private 
power over private affairs and, to our misfor- 
tune, over public affairs as well. In building to- 
ward this end we do not destroy ambition nor 
do we seek to divide our wealth into equal shares 
on stated occasions. 

We continue to recognize the greater ability 
of some to earn more than others. But we do 
assert that the ambition of the individual to ob- 
tain for him and Ris a proper security, a reason- 
able leisure, and a decent living throughout life, 
is an ambition to be preferred to the appetite 
for great wealth and great power. 

PERSONAL SECURITY 

I recall to your attention my message to the 
Congress last June in which I said: 

“Among our objectives I place the security of 
the men, women and children of the nation first.” 

That, remains our first and continuing task; 
and in a very real sense every major legislative 
enactment of this Congress should be a com- 
ponent part of it. 

In defining immediate factors which enter into 
our quest, I have spoken to the Congress and the 
people of three great divisions: 

1.—The security of a livelihood through the 
better use of the national resources of the land 
in which we live. 

2.—The security against the major hazards and 
vicissitudes of life. 

3.—The security of decent homes. 

I am now ready to submit to the Congress 2 
broad program designed ultimately to establish 
all three of these factors of security—a program 
which because of many lost years will take many 
future years to fulfill. 

USE OF LAND AND WATER 

A study of our natural resources, more compre- 
hensive than any previously made, shows the 
vast amount of necessary and practical work 
which needs to be done for the development and 
preservation of our natural wealth for the en- 
joyment and advantage of our people in gener- 
ations to come. 

The sound use of land and water is far more 
comprehensive than the mere planting of trees, 
building of dams, distributing of electricity or 
retirement of sub-marginal lands. It recognizes 
that stranded populations, either in the country 
or the city, cannot have security under the con- 
ditions that now surround them. 

To this end we are ready to begin to meet this 
problem—the intelligent care of poulation 
throughout our nation, in accordance with an 
intelligent distribution of the means of liveli- 
hood for that population. A definite program 
for putting people to work, of which I shall speak 
in a moment, is a component part of this greater 
program of security of livelihood through the 
better use of our national resources. 

Closely related to the broad problem of liveli- 
hood is that of security against the major haz- 
ards of life. Here also a comprehensive survey 
of what has been attempted or accomplished in 
many nations and in many States proves to me 
that the time has come for action by the National 
Government. I shall send to you, in a few days, 
definite recommendations based on these studies. 

These recommendations will cover the broad 
subjects of unemployment insurance and old age 
insurance, of benefits for children, for mothers, 
for the handicapped, for maternity care and for 
other aspects of dependency and illness where a 
beginning can now be made. 

The third factor—better homes for our people 
—has also been the subject of experimentation 
and study. Here, too, the first practical steps 
can be made through the proposals which I shall 
suggest in relation to giving work to the un- 
employed. 

> . . 
JOBS FOR ALL WORKERS 
JHATEVER we plan and whatever we do 
should be in the light of these three clear 
objectives of security. We cannot afford to lose 
valuable time in haphazard public policies which 
cannot find a place in the broad outlines of these 
major purposes. 

In that spirit I come to an immediate issue 
made for us by hard and inescapable circum- 
stance—the task of putting people to work. 

In the Spring of 1933 the issue of destitution 
seemed to stand apart; today, in the light of our 
experience and our new national policy, we find 
we can put people to work in ways which con- 
form to, initiate and carry forward the broad 
principles of that policy. 

The first objectives of emergency legislation 
of 1933 were, to relieve destitution, to make 1t 
possible for industry to operate in a more rational 


and orderly fashion, and to put behind industrial 
recovery the impulse of large expenditures in 
Government undertakings. The purpose of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act to provide work 
for more people succeeded in a substantial man- 
ner within the first few months of its life, and 
the act has continued to maintain employment 
gains and greatly improved working conditions 
in industry. 

The program of public works provided for in 
the Recovery Act launched the Federal Govern- 
ment into a task for which there was little time 
to make preparation and little American experi- 
ence to follow. Great employment has been 
given and is being given by these works. 

More than two billions of dollars have also 
been expended in direct relief to the destitute. 
Local agencies of necessity “etermined the re- 
cipients of this form of relief. With inevitable 
exceptions the funds were spent by them with 
reasonable efficiency and as a result actual want 
of food and clothing in the great majority of 
cases has been overcome, * * * 

A HUMAN PROBLEM 

But the stark fact before us is that great num- 
bers still remain unemployed. 

A large proportion of these unemployed and 
their dependents have been forced on the relief 
rolls. The burden on the Federal Government 
has grown with great rapidity. 

We have here a human as well as an economic 
problem. When humane considerations are con- 
cerned, Americans give them precedence. The 
lessons of history, confirmed by the evidence im- 
mediately before me show conclusively that con- 
tinued dependence upon relief induces a spiritual 
and moral disintegration fundamentally destruc- 
tive to the national fibre. 

To dole out relief in this way is to administer a 
narcotic, a subtle destroyer of the human spirit. 
It is inimical to the dictates of sound policy. It 
is in violation of the traditions of America. Work 
must be found for able bodied but destitute 
workers. 

The Federal Government must and shall quit 
this business of relief. 

I am not willing that the vitality of our peo- 
ple be further sapped by the giving of cash, of 
market baskets, of a few hours of weekly work 
cutting grass, raking leaves or picking up papers 
in the public parks. 

We must preserve not only the bodies of the 
unemployed from destitution but also their self- 
respect, their self-reliance and courage and de- 
termination. This dlecision brings me to the 
problem of what the Government should do with 
approximately five million unemployed now on 
the relief roils. 

About one million and a half of these belong 
to the group which in the past was dependent 
upon local welfare efforts. Most ofthem are un- 
able for one reason or another to maintain them- 
selves independently—for the most part, through 
no fault of their own. Such people, in the days 
before the great depression, were cared for by 
local efforts—by States, by counties, by towns, 
by cities, by churches and by private welfare 
agencies. 

NO NEGLECT OF NEEDY 

It is my thought that in the future they must 
be cared for as they were before. I stand ready 
through my own personal efforts, and through 
the public influence of the office that I hold, to 
help these local agencies to get the means neces- 
sary to assume this burden. 

The security legislation which I shall propose 
to the Congress will, I am confident, be of assist- 
ance to local effort in the care of this type of 
cases. Local responsibility can and will be re- 
sumed, for, after all, common sense tells us that 
the wealth necessary for this task existed and 
still exists in the local community, and the dic- 
tates of sound administration require that this 
responsibility be in the first instance a local one. 

There are, however, an additional three and 
one-half million employable people who are on 
relief. With them the problem is different and 
the responsibility is different. This group was 
the victim of a nation-wide depression caused by 
conditions which were not local but national. 
The Federal Government is the only govern- 
mental agency with sufficient power and credit 
to meet this situation. We have assumed this 
task and we shall not shrink from it in the fu- 
ture. It is a duty dictated by every intelligent 
consideration of national policy to ask you to 
make it possible for the United States to give 
employment to all of these three and one-half 
million employable people now on relief, pending 
their absorption in a rising tide of private em- 
ployment. 

It is my thought that with the exception of 
certain of the normal public building operations 
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long range permanent policy of providing the 
three types of security which constitute as a 
whole an American plan for the American people. 
of the Government, all emergency public works 
shall be united in a single new and greatly en- 
larged plan. 

With the establishment of this new system we 
can supersede the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration with a coordinated authority which 
will be charged with the orderly liquidation of 
our present relief activities and the substitution 
of a national chart for the giving of work. 


RULES FOR EMPLOYMENT 


This new program of emergency public em- 
ployment should be governed by a number of 
practical principles. 

(1) All work undertaken should be useful—not 
just for a day, or a year, but useful in the sense 
that it affords permanent improvement in living 
conditions or that it creates future new wealth 
for the nation. 

(2) Compensation on emergency public proj- 
ects should be in the form of security payments 
which should be larger than the amount now re- 
ceived as a relief dole, but at the same time not 
so large as to encourage the rejection of oppor- 
tunities for private employment or the leaving 
of private employment to engage in Government 
work. 

(3) Projects should be undertaken on which a 
large percentage of direct labor can be used. 

(4) Preference should be given to those proj- 
ects which will be self-liquidating in the sense 
that there is a retsonable expectation that the 
Government will get its money back at some 
future time. 

(5) The projects undertaken should be se- 
lected and planned so as to compete as little as 
possible with private enterprises. This suggests 
that if it were not for the necessity of giving 
useful work to the unemployed now on relief, 
these projects in most instances would not now 
be undertaken. 

(6) The planning of projects would seek to 
assure work during the coming fiscal year to the 
individuals now on relief, or until such time as 
private employment is available. In order to 
make adjustment to increasing private employ- 
ment, work should be planned with a view to 
tapering it off in proportion to the speed with 
which the emergency workers are offered posi- 
tions with private employers. 

(7) Effort should be made to locate projects 
where they will serve the greatest unemploy- 
ment needs as shown by present relief rolls, and 
the broad program of the National Resources 
Board should be freely used for guidance in se- 
lection. Our ultimate objective being the en- 
richment of human lives, the Government has 
the primary duty to use its emergency expendi- 
tures as much as possible to serve those who 
cannot secure the advantages of private capital. 


NEW FORMS OF OCCPUATION 


Ever since the adjournment of the 73rd Con- 
gress, the Administration has been studying from 
every angle the possibility and the practicability 
of new forms of employment. As a result of 
these studies I have arrived at certain very defi- 
nite convictions as to the amount of money that 
will be necessary for the sort of public projects 
that I have described. 

I shall submit these figures in my budget mes- 
sage. I assure you now they will be within the 
sound credit of the Government. 

This work will cover a wide field, including 
clearance of slums, which for adequate reasons 
cannot be undertaken by private capital; in 
rural housing of several kinds, where, again, 
private capital is unable to function: in rural 
electrification; in the reforestation of the great 
watersheds of the nation; in an intensified pro- 
gram to prevent soil erosion and to reclaim 
blighted areas; in improving existing road sys- 
tems and in constructing national highways de- 
signed to handle modern traffic; in the elimina- 
tion of grade crossings; in the extension and en- 
largement of the successful work of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps; in non-Federal work, mostly 
self-liquidating and highly useful to local di- 
visions of Government; and on many others 
which the nation needs and cannot afford to 
neglect. 

This is the method which I propose to you in 
order that we may better meet this present day 
problem of unemployment. Its greatest advan- 
tage is that it fits logically and usefully into the 

7 . * 
SOME NATIONAL PROBLEMS 
SHALL CONSULT with you from time to time 
concerning other measures of national im- 
portance. 


Among the subjects that lie immediately be- 
fore us are the consolidation of Federal regula- 
tory administration over all forms of transpor- 
tation, the renewal and clarification of the gen- 
eral purposes of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act, the strengthening of our facilities for 
the prevention, detection and treatment of crime 
and criminals, the restoration of sound condi- 
tions in the public utilities field through aboli- 
tion of the evil features of holding companies, 
the gradual tapering off of the emergency credit 
activities of Government, and improvement in 
our taxation forms and methods. 


THE FARMERS’ INCOME 


We have already begun to feel the bracing ef- 
fect upon our economic system of a restored 
agriculture. The hundreds of millions of addi- 
tional income that farmers are receiving is find- 
ing its way into the channels of trade. 

The farmers’ share of the national income is 
slowly rising. The economic facts justify the 
widespread opinion of those engaged in agricul- 
ture that our provision for maintaining a bal- 
anced production gave at this time the most 
adequate remedy for an old and vexing problem. 
For the present and especially in view of abnor- 
mal world conditions, agricultural adjustment 
with certain necessary improvements in methods 
should continue. 

It seems appropriate to call attention at this 
time to the fine spirit shown during the Past 
year by our public servants. I cannot praise too 
highly the cheerful work of the Civil Service em- 
ployes, and of those temporarily working for the 
Government. 

As for those thousands in our various public 
agencies spread throughout the country who, 
without compensation, agreed to take over heavy 
responsibilities in connection with our various 
loan agencies and particularly in direct reliet 
work, I cannot say too much. I do not think 
any country could show a higher average ot 
cheerful and even enthusiastic teamwork than 
has been shown by these men and women. 


ADDED FOREIGN RELATIONS 


I cannot with candor tell you that general in- 
ternational relationships outside our borders are 
improved. On the surface of things, many old 
jealousies are resurrected, old passions aroused; 
new strivings for armanent and power, in more 
than one land, rear their ugly heads. 

I hope that calm counsel and constructive 
leadership will provide the steadying influence 
and the time necessary for the coming of new 
and more practical forms of representative gov- 
ernment throughout the world wherein privilege 
will occupy a lesser place and welfare a greater. 


OUR NEIGHBORLY ATTITUDE 

I believe, however, that our own peaceful and 
neighborly attitude towards other nations is 
coming to be understood and appreciated. The 
maintenance of international peace is a matter 
in which we are deeply and unselfishly con- 
cerned. Evidence of our persistent and unde- 
niable desire to prevent armed conflict has re- 
cently been more than once afforded. 

There is no ground for apprehension that our 
relations with any nation will be otherwise than 
peaceful. Nor is there ground for doubt that the 
people of most nations seek relief from the threat 
and burden attaching to the false theory that 
extravagant armament cannot be reduced and 
limited by international accord. 


* . . 


ON ROAD TO RECOVERY 

HE LEDGER of the past year shows many 

more gains than losses. 

Let us not forget that, in addition to saving 
millions from utter destitution, child labor has 
been for the moment outlawed, thousands of 
homes saved to their owners and most important 
of all, the morale of the Nation has been re- 
stored. 

Viewing the year 1934 as a whole, you and I 
can agree that we have a generous measure of 
reasons for giving thanks. 

It is not empty optimism that moves me to a 
Strong hope in the coming year. We can, if 
we will, make 1935 a genuine period of good 
feeling, sustained by a sense of purposeful 
progress. 

Beyond the material recovery, I sense a spirit- 
ual recovery as well. The people of America are 
turning as never before to those permanent 
values that are not limited to the physical ob- 
jectives of life. There are growing signs of this 
on every hand. 

In the face of these spiritual impulses we are 
sensible of the Divine Providence to which na- 
tions turn now, as always, for guidance and fos- 
tering care. 
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producing States set a definite 
standard of sound, clean wine from 


[ not be used in Puerto Rico for dis- 
tilled spirits intended for domestic 





Minority Leader Snell Lists Twenty 


Objectives, Accepting Some New Deal 
Policies and Rejecting Others 


TWENTY planks support the Re- 
publican platform for a recovery 
program. 

Projected last week by Represent- 
ative Bertrand H. Snell, of New 
York, leader of the House minority 
of 102 members, was a platform 
saying “yes” to some New Deal ac- 
tivities and “no” to others. To the 
President it looked for a more “defi- 
nite and complete legislative pro- 
gram.” 

The platform demanded, among 
other things, a balanced budget, 
elimination of “bureaucratic” ten- 
dencies, social legislation, sound 
money, and a protective tariff. 

The minority platform comprises 
the following planks: 

“1. We favor the restoration of 
the three coordinate and separate 
branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment—the legislative, the executive 
and the judicial. 


“2. We stand for Government by 
laws passed by the regular consti- 
tuted body for that purpose, and 
oppose this extravagant, bureau- 
cratic Government of the present 
Administration, which has already 
issued 10,000 executive orders that 
have the force of laws. 


LEGISLATIVE POLICY 


“3. We favor the immediate re- 
turn of all the legitimate powers of 


the States to the States and the 
subdivisions thereof. 
“4. We advocate an honest and 


speedy balancing of the Federal 


budget. 
“5. We favor a sound and stable 
money policy, both at home and 
abroad. 
ASKS SOUND MONEY 
“6. We favor permanent 


ance of bank deposits. 
“7. We stand for restoration of 


insur- 


the merit system in Government 
employment. 

“8. We believe a protective tariff 
on all competitive products and 
strict enforcement of restricted im- 
migration is essential to American 
labor. 

“9 We are for abolishing all child 
labor and the sweat shop system of 


contract labor. 
ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


“10. We favor strengthening, not 
weakening, the anti-trust laws. 

“11. We stand for honestly con- 
ducted private business and oppose 
the Government entering the com- 
petitive field of private enterprise. 

“12. We favor, 
measure for the reliet of the un- 
employed, liberal loans to private 
business at a low rate of interest as 
opposed to the many wasteful and 
extravagant expenditures now be- 
ing made and without the restric- 
tive features now imposed by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
in making these loans. 


UNIVERSAL DRAFT 


“13. We favor a liberal legislative 


aS an emergency | 





profits out of war and to promote |Puerto Rico, 


continued world peace. 

“15. In time of war, we favor the 
principle of the universal draft 

“16. We favor ample care of the 
needy, aged, and unemployed, but 
maintain that the responsibility of 
administering this relief should be 
left with local communities 


ANS’ RECOVERY PLAN ami, 


“17. We favor the principle of job | 


insurance to be paid for by the em- 
ploye, the employer, and the State. 
“18. We favor the principle of 
old-age pensions and assert that 
both of these subjects are primarily 
State functions and obligations. 


FARM PROGRAM 


“19. We favor and will support 
all sound legislation to restore agri- 
cultural buying power and to enable 


the farmer to refinance himself in | 


this period of depression, and fur- 


ther believe that the administration | 


of agricultural legislation should be 
placed, as far as possible, in the 
hands of the farmers themselves 
rather than under a bureaucracy in 
Washington. 

“20. We believe in freedom of 
speech and in freedom of the press, 


policy toward veterans of all wars. | and in freedom of the radio for the 
“14. We favor every effort to take 


discussion of national questions.” 


Virgin Islands 
Affected by Change 


Until March 1, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, and other American 
possessions may send their distilled 
spirits into the United States even 
though the liquor is not in standard- 
size bottles. 

The Federal Alcohol Control Ad- 
ministration last week amended its 
regulations on standard-size bot- 
tles, effective on January 1, to per- 
mit this exception. 

The amendment was made to syn- 
chronize the FACA regulation with 
that of the Treasury bottling regu- 
lation under which Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands have the status 
of foreign countries. 

The Treasury bottling rule requir- 
ing certain blown-in-the-glass 
markings is not effective for foreign 
countries, until March 1, and neither 
for foreign countries, is the FACA 
regulation on standard-size bottles. 
Since the FACA regulation restricts 
the size of bottles for distilled spirits 
consumed locally in Puerto Rico— 
though not in other American pos- 
sessions—the temporary suspension 
of the regulation also means that 
until March 1 standard sizes need 
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fresh grapes and that States and 


consumption. 
— the Federal Government should 
Advice on how to eliminate the force domestic and foreign wine 4 
bootlegger is given in the January | producers to conform to this stand- : 
issue of “State Government” by A. ard 


A third suggestion is that liquor 


J. Palmer, director of the Wisconsin 
retailers be required to buy only 


Beverage Tax Division. Director Pal- 


mer suggests that Congress and from manufacturers and wholesal- ‘| 
State legislatures reduce their liquor ers in their own State, while manu- j 
taxes, since a 50 per cent reduction facturers and wholesalers be re- q 


quired to buy only from outside 
firms that hold permits from the 
State liquor administrators, all de- 
liveries to be controlled by permit. 


in both Federal and State liquor 
taxes would mean a cut of 35 cents 
a@ quart. 

He suggests 


further that wine- 








LUXURY CRUISE TO THE 
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FROM NEW YORK 


FEB. 7th, 1935 


The anova! visit of the flagship of the Holland-America Line is 
the event of the year in the Mediterranean. Every detail of the 
cruise has been carefully planned, to assure the utmost comfort, 
pleasure and relaxation 
Write for Booklet “M” for complete itinerary of 
the cruise, on the “Queen of the Spotless Fleet.” 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LIN 


29 Broadway. New York 





58 days - 25 ports 
16 countries 


First Class - $625 up 
Tourist Class - $340 up 
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Two New 


CHEVROLETS 


in the two lowest price ran 





ges 


DEALER ADVERTIS@MENT 


Both powered by the same improved Master Chevrolet Engine 
Giving great new performance with increased operating economy 
Featuring two distinct types of alluring Fisher Beauty 


THE NEW STANDARD CHEVROLET 


LOWEST-PRICED SIX 
UNUSUAL ECONOMY 


FLASHY ACCELERATION 


23% MORE POWER 


for Getaway and Hill-Climbing 


BIG, ROOMY BODY BY FISHER 
SMOOTH, POWERFUL BRAKES 


BLUE-FLAME VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


5460 


CHOOSE CHEVROLET 





AND UP.. List price of New Standard 
Roadster at Flint, Mich., $465. With 
bumpers, spare tire and tire lock, the 
list price is $20.00 additional. Prices 
subject to change without notice. 


HEVROLET presents two new lines of cars 

in the two lowest price ranges—the most 
brilliant and desirable cars in Chevrolet’s long, 
twenty-three-year record of successes. 
Standard Chevrolet . . . styled in the traditional 
Chevrolet manner which has proved so popular . . . 
providing an entirely new degree of performance and 
operating economy... . And the new Master De Luxe 
Chevrolet . . . the Fashion Car of the low-price field 
. . . beautifully streamlined . . . longer and smartly 
lower in appearance. . . . Both of these cars are 


powered by the same improved Master Chevrolet 


The New 


valve-in-head engine. Both of them give remarkable 
new performance. Performance so fleet, nimble and 
spirited that it will be a revelation to drivers of any 
car, regardless of price. Most pleasing of all, these 
new Chevrolets are even more economical to operate 
and maintain than the very thrifty Chevrolets of last 
year. They’re so easy to buy—so saving of gas and 
oil—and so inexpensive in all ways that almost 
every family can afford to own one. Be sure to visit 
your nearest Chevrolet Dealer . . . examine these two 
new Chevrolets . .. and then you will know how 
wise it is to choose Chevrolet for quality at low cost. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. A General Motors Value. 


-_§ oe 
/ CHEVROLET, 
CHEVROLE! 


NOW ON DISPLAY 


$560 


FOR QUALITY AT LOW COST 






THE NEW 
MASTER DE LUXE CHEVROLET 


NEW STREAMLINE STYLING 
TURRET TOP BODY BY FISHER 
KNEE-ACTION * 
LONGER WHEELBASE 
ROOMIER BODIES 
SPEED, POWER, ECONOMY 
BLUE-FLAME VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 
(*Knee-action optional at small additional cost.) 
AND UP. List price of Master De Luxe 
Coupe at Flint, Mich., $560. With 
bumpers, spare tire and tire lock, the 


list price is $25.00 additional. Prices 
subject to change without notice. 
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F sieved Spending 


= 


On a Vast Seale | 


To Provide Jobs 


Deficit of 8 Billions Antici- 
pated as Effect of Presi- 
dent’s Emergency and 
Recovery Program 


( yF LATE the Federal Government 
nas hit its stride as a large- 
scale spender. If able to maintain 
its present level of outgo, the Treas- 
ury by next July will approach the 
goal set by President Roosevelt just 
a year ago 
Then it was that the President 
told of his plans to piie up a deficit 
of nine billions in two years. The 
prospects now are that he will come 
This 
be ex- 
x the fiscal 


a 


within a billion of doing it 
rate of outgo then wo 
pected to continue duri 
year starting next July 1 
to meet the needs of the newly an- 
nounced job-creating program 

The six months frem July 1 to 
December 31, 1934, showed the most 
rapid expenditures in the “spend- 
ing-for-recovery” period 

During this time, emergency ex- 
penditures, met largely from bor- 
rowing, shot up to $1,823,000,000 as 
compared with $1,156,000,000 for the 
similar period a year ago. Spend- 
ing was at the rate of more than 
$300,000,000 a month 

Of this total, relief cost $783,700,- 
000 for the six months. This outgo 
was sharply higher than in any 
similar previous period, except for 
the time when CWA was costing 
around $70,000,000 a week. 

But public works provided the 
sensational gain. All classifications 
of work showed sharp gains, with 
the total outlays about three times 
those of the final six months of 
1933. 

Total expenditures in this field 
totaled $658,952,400, as compared 
with $217,465,000 in the final six 
months of 1933. The rate of spend- 
ing here has accelerated rapidly 
until the outgo now is up to expec- 
tations. PWA was slow in getting 
under way, but has gained speed of 
late. 


COSTLY CCC UPKEEP 

Another large scale spender has 
been the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, which now is to be enlarged 
and extended, according to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s recommendations 
to Congress. This work cost about 
$200,000,000 for the last six months, 
an increase of about 35 per cent as 
compared with the same period a 
year ago. 

When all of the emergency spend- 
ing was added to the regular ex- 
penses of the Government and off- 
set against income from all sources, 
the six months’ Federal deficit was 
about $1,700,000,000. Income was 
more than meeting the expense of 
the old governmental establish- 
ments as separate from that set up 
to combat the depression. 

But one emergency organization, 
instead of adding to the deficit, ac- 
tually helped to reduce it. That or- 
ganization was the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. -It drew funds 
from the Treasury amounting to 
$194,500,000, or only about one-third 
of the $597,600,000 withdrawn dur- 
ing the same period a year ago. The 
reason was that loans to banks and 
loans to other borrowers were less 
in demand. 

Then when repayments on past 
borrowings were offset against the 
new expenditures, the result showed 
a net return to the Treasury of 
$42,000,000. However, RFC was 
called upon to give some of its 
funds to the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, more to the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
and still more to the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, so that the draft 
against its resources was rather 
large. 

GROWING PUBLIC DEBT 

The public debt came through the 
year at 28,479 million dollars. This 
was about 4,700 millions higher than 
at the close of 1933 and almost two 
billions above the war-time peak. 
Statisticians had it figured that the 
depression had added almost $100 
to the per capita debt of every man, 
woman and child in the country. 

Offsetting expenditures during 
the last six months was income of 
1,845 millions, or about 300 millions 
more than during the same period 
a year ago. Income taxes yielded 
about a third of this increase with 
the balance coming from profit out 
of the silver buying program and 
out of taxes on liquor. 

Even with all of the spending that 
was done, and accounting for the 
income that came into the Treasury, 
there still remained at the year end 
a total of $5,932,700,000 in authorized 








in order 


expenditures that had not been 
made. Congress had given the 
executive departments power to 


spend this money, but it remained 
unused. Some of these billions were 
to be called upon to meet expenses 
during the six months that remain 
of the fiscal year 

Included in the unexpended ap 
propriations were $1,738,000,000 for 
PWA; $1,894,000,000 for RFC: $640 
000,000 for AAA; $397,000,000 for tl 


Commodity Credit Corporatio: 


mn $.J 
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Veterans Greet the New-comers 
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Congress Organizes 
‘(HERE'S life in the old Capitol 
again. 

The long, tiled corridors, the well- 
padded cloakrooms, the spacious of- 
fices, which all Summer resounded 
only to the footsteps of painters, 
cleaners, or sightseers—and an occa- 
sional “lame duck”—are once more 
filled with a seething, colorful, excited 
‘mass of humanity. 

Senators, Representatives, Capitol 
officers, and spectators, including dip- 
lomats, taxpayers, lobbyists, and all the 
others that go to make up the crowded 
galleries, are on hand. 

The 74th Congress is in session. 


DESCENDING GAVELS 

As the hands of the clock come to- 
gether at noon, on Thursday, January 
3, two walnut gavels, one on each side 
of the Capitol, crack down with a re- 
sounding thud. 

It is the signal for those packing the 
House and Senate chambers to come 
to order. 

Then the age-old procedure of or- 
ganizing for business begins. With 
slight variation, it is the same for each 
new Congress. 

On the House side, the Clerk of the 
previous session ascends the rostrum. 
and pounds the mallet. Quiet. The 
Chaplain offers a prayer. 

An officer reads the names of the 
men and women whose certificates of 
election have been filed. A majority 
of those present (425 of the 435 
elected) responding, a quorum is de- 
clared present. 

The Clerk calls for nominations for 
the office of Speaker. A member of 
each of the larger political parties 
rises, and presents the name of a man 
already selected in party caucus. 


A NEW SPEAKER 

The result is usually known in ad- 
vance, but the roll is called, and the 
new Speaker is escorted to the rost- 
rum. From the dais he takes the oath 
of office (top photo), and in turn. 
swears in, en masse, the members of 
the House. 

Then follows the formality of elect- 
ing the other officers—Clerk, Chaplain, 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Doorkeeper and 
Postmaster, and the House announces 
that it is ready to do business. 

At the same time, the Senate is also 
getting under way. “The Senate, a 
much smaller body (96 members), 
need not worry most of the time about 
a presiding officer. That is the Vice 
President's job. 

A pound of the gavel, and the Upper 
House, which is really a continuous 
body, is ready to do business. 


AN INVITATION 

Each House, of course, passes a 
resolution notifying the other that it 
is officially in session. And both 
Houses appoint a joint committee to 
inform the President that they are 
ready to hear what he may desire to 
tell them. 

And so, on the following day the 
President delivers before a joint ses- 
sion (second photo), his address on 
“the state of the Union.” 

On the rostrum sit the Speaker of 
the House and the presiding officer of 
the Senate. On the floor, members 
of both Houses occupy every vacant 
seat. 

It is an occasion, too, when the 
galleries are packed. The wife*of the 
President and the wives of Cabinet 
members, Congressmen, and diplomats 
(third photo) lend a brilliant blend 
of color to the whole picture. 


“STATE OF THE UNION” 

While crowds outside, with faint 
hope, seek to gain entrance, the Chief 
Executive delivers his speech, to the 
accompaniment of reporters, scratch- 
ing pencils, the grind and click of 
cameras, and the gaze of spectators. 

The ceremony ended, Congress re- 
cesses for a respite before the heavy 
grind of work begins. Members, pro- 
fessionally bitter enemies on the floor, 
join each other as warm friends and 
fraternize in cloakrooms and corri- 
dors, even the leaders of the two 
major political parties finding joy in 
each other’s company (fourth photo). 

On the Senate side of the Capitol, 
where two-thirds of the members us- 
ually remain over from the old Con- 
gress, veterans greet the “youngsters” 
and attempt to make them feel at 
home (fifth photo’. Leaders dine and 
entertain the newcomers. 


THE SERIOUS SIDE 

But sight of the serious end of the 
business—and it really is serious—is 
not lost sight of. Already many mem- 
bers are sending bills up to the Speak- 
er’s desk in the House and introducing 
legislation on the floor of the Senate. 
Numerous bills—with many thousands 
more to come—are finding their way 
to the Capitol files (bottom photo) 

In the meantime, the nation anx- 
iously awaits the momentous chain of 
events which the new Congress is ex- 
pected to inaugurate. 


ALLAN SHERMAN 




















Club of Congressmen 

Backs ‘Townsend Plan 

Proposal Hard to Dodge, Says 
Oregon Representative 


BRESPECTACLED Dr. Francis E. 
Townsend of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, drew a frank expression of 
the power of his pension plan at the 
first organization meeting of the 
“Congressmen’s Townsend Club” 
from Representative William A. Ek- 
wall (Rep.), of Oregon, Thursday 
‘It is like a punching bag—you 
can't dodge it,” Representative Ek- 
wall admitted If we do not 
it this session, we'll have to meet it 
when we get back home,” he said. 
There are 25,000,000 signatures, 
Dr. Townsend claims, on petitions 
favoring $200 a month for every 
person over 60 years of age, provid- 


pass 


ing they play all the time and spend 
all of the $200 within 30 days. 

Young people as well as old have 
signed the petitions to take care of 
ihe old people, who, Dr. Townsend 
says, have produced 75 per cent of 
the wealth of the country. 

Only a of Representatives 
attended the first meeting, but pe- 
titions were promised which would 
whet the political instinct of many 


score 


Congressmen 
Dr. Townsend plan 
will keep production at a high level. 
“We want money to circulate to 
bring the capacity to consume up 
to the capacity to produce. By the 


belicves his 


simple expedient of retiring all 
above 60 we will create 4,000,000 
iobs,” the gray-haired crusader 
stated 


Funds for the plan are to be 
raised by the Federal Government 
through a national manufacturers’ 
sales tax 





25 UNITED PILOTS 
ARE “MILLION-MILERS” 


By EDWIN C. HILL, The Flying Reporter 











@ CLEVELAND: “Is that young mana good pilot, miss?” This from 
a cautious lady passenger to her United stewardess as Richard Dobie 
stepped into the cockpit. Dobie is on his second million miles! But he 
and his 24 other “million-mile” colleagues will be ‘‘young men” for 
a long time yet. Their present experience by ground travel equals 
forty years each! Pilots on the United payroll average 4500 hours in 
the air—equal to 20 round-the-world flights per man! 
This is one explanation of United’s air supremacy 
complete transportation system, a model for the world. 55 big 
comfortable 3-mile-a-minute twin-engined Boeings; lighted airways, 
unmatched ground facilities, “a two-way radio network, the only 
air line with a stewardess on every plane—air travel at its best. 





ee 


—a great, 








Fly from Washington, Philadelphia or New York to Cleveland and 
Chicago and on West from Chicago to all major Pacific Coast cities, in 


3-mile-a-minute Boeing twin-motored transports. 


Most frequent 


service, shortest route between Chicago, Cleveland and New York. Travel 
as far as 2300 miles overnight. Only United flies two pilots and stewardess 
on every plane. TICKETS, RESERVATIONS: Call United Air Lines 
‘Ticket Office in your city or hotel porters, travel bureaus, Postal and 


Western Union offices, 


UNITED AIR LINES 


FLIES MORE PASSENGERS, MORE PLANES, MORE MAIL, 


MORE MILES, 


THAN ANY OTHER LINE 


IN THE WORLD 
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A Memo to 
Business Men 


about 


Knowing Law 


Thousands of men today, who never intend te 
practice before the bar, are reading law. 

They realize that the law-trained man is 
more likely to be a leader—that law training 


. makes clear, quick, correct thinking—that there 


is a real reason why legally-trained men head 
many of America’s greatest corporations. 

They realize, too, that the whole intricate 
structure of business is based on law and that 
the business man who knows law has often a 
distinct advantage for himself and his firm. 


PRACTICAL LAW THROUGH 
HOME STUDY 


The home study Law training ofcred by LaSalle 
has proven itself practical and valuable to over 
80.000 adults during the last 25 years. 

In certain permitted states every vear 
LaSalle-trained men pass bar examinations 
with honor. 

But many, many more men, take their 
LaSalle law training to use in business and 
find in it a guard against trouble and a very 
helpful aid to larger success and leadership. 


A MOST UNUSUAL LAW 
LIBRARY 


The basis of LaSalle law training is a fourteen- 
volume library compiled by leading law -pro- 
fessors and lawyers—written specially for this 
purpose. 

This library might well be called—‘Law 
Simplified and Condensed"—for it covers the 
whole basic field of law in an orderly, classihed 
and simple manner. 

Supplementing this great library, are lectures 
and personal instruction of the highest grade, 
all under a definite, clear plan involving .con- 
tinual use of the Problem Method, where you 
train in law by dealing with actual legal prob- 
lems—learn by doing the work—not by memo- 
rizing rules. The instructors are all members of 
the bar—experienced lawyers—now giving full 
time to helping other men learn law. 

To get the whole storyv—to judge wisely its 
possibilities for youmyou must investigate. 
And the coupon below is an easy way to start 
that. 


LaSalle Extension University 
1908-1933—25 Years of Service to over 800,000 Members 
Dept. 1348-LR Chicago 
I would like to have full information 
about) ourlawtraining, togetherwith 

free copy of your new booalet, “Law 
Training for Leadership.” 


OLAW 


Other La Salle Opportunities: 
If more interested in one of the felda 
indicated below, cheek and mail now 





() Business Management (Commercial Law 
Modern Salesmanship () Industrial Management 
(Higher Accountancy [Personnel Management 
(Trafic M ) Busi e 
UO Benking and Finance 





or 
O Business’English 
Name ose ° . o-- o-cneeee 
Present Position ° ~<seeennnecoe 


Address...........-. ecccececenenes 








































N ENJOYABLE 
COMBINATION! 
KRE-MEL FOR 

DESSERT AND THEN 

MY EVENING 


ej TRY IT! 









CIGAR. 


‘ 











HERE’S no tastier nor more wholesome dessert than 


Kre-Mel — regardless of price. This is true no matter what 


your taste may be for cigars....Some say the popularity of 


Kre-Mel is due to its palate-tickling flavor. Others prefer it 


for its rich Dextrose content—the form 


of food energy so necessary for good 


health and general vigor.... Why not 
tear out this advertisement and give 


it to the Mrs.—as a reminder to have 


Kre-Mel for dessert soon — very soon! 








CHOCOLATE 


VANILLIN 
CARAMEL 
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THE BONUS: WILL CONGRESS VOTE PAYMENT? 
A TEST OF PRESIDENT’S LEGISLATIVE CONTROL 


Possibility of a Compromise—Administrative Opposition Outlined By Mr. Roosevelt— 





. BUILDING RURAL INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITIES: 
A MAJOR PHASE OF THE RELIEF PROGRAM: 


+ 





animals, and with enough seed to | 
plant their crops. This equipment 
was not given to the farmers, but 
sold to them under the agreement 
that the money would be repaid. 


| nished with needed tools, with work 








Million Families Qual- ) eieiaal 


ified to Join in 
Movement 


)NE of the major lines of expan- 
sion for the relief program dur- 
ing the next year is to be in the de- 
velopment of rural industrial com- 
munities where families on relief 
can combine subsistence farming 
with part-time work on industrial 
projects. 

In this program Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration of- 
ficials see an opportunity for giving 
permanent unemployment relief. 
They feel that, although the initial 
expense is somewhat greater, in the 
long run it is well worth while. 

There are a million families on 
relief, Administrator Hopkins esti- 
mates, who could readily be placed 
in rural industrial communities. 
Approximately half of these are 
families in rural areas and the rest 
are city families whose wage earner 
has a farm background. 

If the program should become as 
successful as its advocates expect, 
FERA officials are prepared to at- 


tempt its expansion to city families | 


without farm training. However, 
as this would involve an extensive 
training program, most of the ef- 
forts now are confined to families 
which have had some previous agri- 
cultural experience. 


WOULD RAISE FOOD 

The rural industrial community 
program is quite similar in its gen- 
eral set-up to the subsistence home- 
steads being built by the Subsistence 
Homesteads Division of the Interior 
Department. It involves the con- 
struction of residences in a central 
locality and the purchase of enough 
land to enable the inhabitants of 
the community to raise as much of 
their own food as possible. 

Some of the projects are being 
built as villages, while others are to 
be made up of scattered home- 
steads. In every case, an effort is 
being made to encourage industries 
which will aid in providing an in- 
come. 

In some of the projects the em- 
phasis will be placed on commercial 
farming. But this type of program 
is a minor development. Anat- 
tempt to place hundreds of thou- 
sands of relief families in commer- 
cial farming would completely up- 
set the crop control program of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. 


PROJECT COMPLETED 

The Woodlake, Tex., rural indus- 
trial community has been completed. 
Projects are under construction at 
Red House, W. Va., and in Arkan- 
sas. Eight projects have been ap- 
proved and land purchase is now 
under way, while final plans have 
been made for several other projects. 

Since the rural industrial pro- 
gram was started in April, 1934, more 
than 200 plans for such communities 
have been submitted to FERA. 

A large percentage of these proj- 
ects have been tentatively approved. 

The type of house which is being 
constructed is shown in the accom- 
panying picture of one of the houses 
at Red House, W. Va. A total of 153 
houses similar to this have been 
completed at Red House except for 
electric wiring and other inside im- 
provements. 

Persons on relief who take advan- 
tage of the Government’s offer to 
provide homesteads do not receive 
the properties as gifts. They make 
contracts to purchase them on con- 
venient terms. Money to pay for 
them is provided through industrial 
employment and work on Govern- 
ment projects and in some instances 
through sale of surplus farm 
products. 


NO COMPLETE SOLUTION 

In describing the program, relief 
officials are careful to point out that 
placing relief families on the land 
is far from the complete solution of 
their problems. 

It is estimated that under the best 
conditions a family on relief can 
raise only about a third of its living 
requirements from the land. The 
other two-thirds required for the 
average family budget must be pro- 
vided from income derived from in- 
dustrial work or handicraft indus- 
tries. 

However, placing relief families 
on farm land where they can raise 
their own food does take one-third 
of the burden of supporting them 
from the Government. Relief offi- 
cials feel that therefore the Gov- 
ernm,...t is justified in going ahead 
with the program, although in some 
cases no form of industrial employ- 
ment is readily at hand. 


MR. HOPKINS’ VIEWS 

Administrator Hopkins has de- 
clared his belief that decentraliza- 
tion of industry is bound to come 
in the near future. Under the pres- 
ent program, a farm population 
ready to take advantage of this new 
industrial development is being es- 
tablished. 
Decentralization of 
plants is not an altogether new de- 
velopment. Some concerns have 
practiced ft for the last 30 years, 
says Mr. Hopkins. 

“T feel very strongly. that a lot of 


industrial © 











ON EASY TERMS | 






—FERA Photo 


One of the 153 homes built by the Federal Government for the rural-in- 
dustrial community at Red House, W. Va. 





industries can be decentralized,” de- 
clares Mr. Hopkins, “that people 
can live on a small piece of land, 
that people can live in a decent 
house instead of in miserable slums 
in which hundreds of thousands of 
people are living in America today, 
that it can be a way of life that the 


| workers will pay back. 


“I firmly believe that if we can 


| give these fellows the opportunity 








to use the land, to earn part of their 
income in industry, to live in a de- 
cent house, to take electricity out 
into the farms, that we can help to 
provide a way of life that will give 
these people what I call an oppor- 
tunity. And I believe that all of 
these things can be done within our 
present economic system.” 

Another comment on the subject 
of furnishing relief families with 
farm properties has been made by 
M. L. Wilson, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

He says that “through satellite 
villages adjacent to centers of in- 
dustry it will be possible for more 
workers to combine wage-earning 
with many of the benefits of rural 


life. This will mean higher family 
living standards, possibility of 
achieving greater security, and 
elimination of numerous social costs 
and liabilities attending over-con- 
gestion of population. 
RAISING STANDARDS 

“The average family having up to 
an acre of land would continue to 


PLAN SUCCEEDING 


All over the country this program 


Relief offi- 
of 


has met with success. 
cials report that repayments 


loans have been exceptionally good. | 


In these rural rehabilitation proj- 
ects, part-time employment either 
on public works or industrial proj- 
ects is a part of the program. 

The size of the plot of land to be 
furnished with each homestead 
varies according to the fertility of 
the land and other local factors. 
In some places only one or two acres 
are furnished for each member of 
the rural industrial community 
while in others as much as 10 or 15 
acres is made available. 

Labor for building rural industrial 
communities obtained largely 
from the relief rolls. Prospective 
purchasers of the property are per- 


is 


If House Should Override Veto, Would Senate Sustain White 


The bonus battle lines are taking | not tend to stimulate business, as | 


shape. 

Flatly opposed to immediate pay- 
ment of adjusted certificates to 
World War veterans is President 
Roosevelt. 

Just as firmly lined up behind 
the bill are scores of determined 
congressmen, with the shadow of the 
soldier vote behind them. 

Then there are the compromisers. 


| Those who would like to chart a 
middle course between the Presi- | 


mitted to do much of the work, and | 
| some form of a compromise. 


thus they earn a substantial part 
of the money needed for buying a 


| house and plot of land. 


buy the staple foods they now re- | 


quire, but in addition they would be 
able to maintain gardens from which 
they could supply foods they can- 


particularly fresh vegetables, some 
types of fruit, 
products.” 

Relief officials point out that the 
rural rehabilitation program al- 
ready in operation has shown that 
the rural industrial community plan 
is likely to be successful. 

The rural rehabilitation program 


| differs from the rural industrial de- 


velopment in that it endeavors to 
help relief families who are already 
on farms. During the past year 84,- 
000 farm families have been helped. 

These families have been fur- 


SURVEYS OF FIELD 

Surveys are now under way in 
most of the principal agricultural 
States to determine how the rural 
industrial community projects can 


| be most effectively carried out. 
not now buy in needed quantities— | y - 


and some poultry | 


A survey of eight counties in Iowa, 
which has just been completed, 
shows that on farms of less than 10 
acres the average farmer produced 
only about one-eighth of his family’s 
living from production of his own 
foodstuffs. 

A large number of the people in- 


dent’s stern desire and the wide- 
open resolution of the American 
Legion. 

And finally there are those who 


will support the President on any | 


course he will take, whether it be a 
eontinuation of his opposition or 


THE PRESIDENTIAL VIEW 
Last week in a letter to the com- 


| mander of a Texas post of the Amer- 


| 
| 


cluded in the survey are on relief. | 


Plans now are being made to give 
these families, as well as those in 
other States, enough instruction to 
enable them to increase their pro- 
duction of foodstuffs for their own 
use to one-third of their budget re- 
quirements. 


ican Legion, the President firmly 
laid down his reasons for refusal to 
accede to the veteran’s demands. 
They were : 

1—That the veterans as well as 
non-veterans were the ones to share 
in all the expenditures for relief in 
the recovery campaign. 


2—And as a matter of fact “a | 


very definite and distinct prefer- 
ence” is being given to veterans. 

3.—According to the Government’s 
contract, payment is not due until 
1945. 

4—If the bonus were paid im- 
mediately the cost would be “$1,620,- 
000,000 over and above the present 
value and $2,320,000,000 above the 
amount which the Congress fixed as 
the original basic adjustment.” 

5.—That immediate payment will 


House Attitude? 





the former payment of more than 
$1,000,000,000 to the veterans in 
the form of loans had not suc- 


| ceeded in stimulating business. 


6.—And that since the majority 
of the veterans, in the event of 
death, leave nothing else to the 
families except the adjusted serv- 
ice certificate, 
AS A BUSINESS STIMULANT 

“I feel,” said the President, “that 
those who advocate payment of 
these certificates at this time for 
the purpose of stimulating business 
certainly cannot have given the in- 


terests of the veterans much | 
thought.” 
A few hours later the President 


was the target for critical thrusts 
from the American Legion’s com- 
mander, Frank N. Belgrano, Jr. 
His contention was that the 
President’s letter was in effect an 
argument for payment of the bonus 
Mr. Belgrano argued that if the 
veterans are so deeply in debt that 
“they cannot renew their purchas- 
ing until their debts are paid,” the 


| Government can restore this tre- 


mendous purchasing power by 
making immediate payment of the 
adjusted service certificates. 
Question posed by Mr. Belgrano 
was that “If the 3,531,866 World 
War veterans who hold certificates 
are so deeply in debt that they must 


| use the entire amount due them to 


| 
| 


pay their bills, what greater stim- 
ulus could there be for business 
than to restore to business this vast 
potential purchasing power?” 
Interesting is the point that arises 
if, for example, a compromise is 
reached. Democratic leaders see a 


need for nonpartisan support. Since 
bonus advocates dominate the Dem- 
ocratic party it is felt that such an 
issue cannot be sponsored by them. 

And these voices from Capitol Hill 
last week were indicative of the 
bonus sentiment in the Congress 
corridors: 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), Ark.— 
Believes that until the kinks are 
ironed out of the bonus issue it pre- 
sents a stumbling block to a legis- 
lative program. 

Representative Byrns (Dem.), 
Tenn.—Is confident the President 
will find a solution. 

Representative Patman (Dem.), 
Tex.—“I insist that it will not cause 
inflation. I am confident that this 
Congress will pass legislation or give 
the veterans some relief.” 


| COMPROMISE POSSIBILITIES 


Senator Johnson (Rep.), Calif— 
Expects to stand by the President 
but believes that “the masses are up 
in arms seeking most liberal legisla- 
tion, more liberal than any party in 
my opinion is willing to grant at 
this time.” 

Representative Fish (Rep)., N. Y¥. 


| —It seems to him that the veteran’s 
contract is the only one that is 


sacred and the only one that must 
be kept to the last pound of flesh. 
Senator Harrison (Dem.), Miss.— 


| Hasn’t the slightest doubt that “the 


President will veto the immediate 
payment in full of the adjusted 
service certificates.” Even though 
the House may override his veto, he 
says, “it seems inconceivable to me 
that in the Senate the President’s 
veto can be overridden, and I be- 
lieve the Senate will sustain his 
veto.” 




















— so far as we know tobacco was 
Jirst used about 400 years ago 


—throughout the years what one thing has 
given so much pleasure.. 
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Early Colonial planters shipped 
hundreds of pounds of tobacco 
to England in return for goods 


and supplies. 


aa. 
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America. 


Valley Forge. 


They came looking for gold 
.. Lut they found tobacco 


»-. and tobacco has been like gold ever since! 

The tobacco raised in Virginia and ex- 
changed for goods helped the struggling colo- 
nists to get a foothold when they came to 


Later on, it was tobacco that helped to 
clothe and feed Washington’s brave army at 


Today it is tobacco that helps —more 


than any other commodity raised in this 
country—to pay the expense of running our 


Government. 


In the fiscal year 1933-34 the Federal 
Government collected $425,000,000 
Jrom the tax on tobacco. Most of this 
came from cigarettes—six cents tax on 
every package of twenty. 


Yes, the cigarette helps a lot — and it cer- 
tainly gives men and women a lot of pleasure. 


Smokers have several reasons for 
liking Chesterfields. For one thing, 
Chesterfields are milder. For another 
thing, they taste better. They Satisfy. 


SO much satisfaction 
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Safeguards | 
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New Deal Policy’ | 


Proposed Amendment Limits 


Court Construction: Gives 
Power to Control Industry 
And Fix Labor Conditions 


A proposal to safeguard the con- 












stitutionality of New Deal policies 
has been introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Costigan (Dem.), of 
Colorado. 

It proposes io amend the Federal 
Constitution so as to give full con- 
stitutional power to Congress to 
regulate hours and conditions of | 
labor and to establish minimum | 
wages in any employment and for 
regulation of production, industry, | 
business, trade and commerce to | 
prevent unfair methods and prac 

ces 
RESTRICTIONS ON COURTS 

The proposed amendment (S. J 
Res. 3), Senator Costigan says, would 
limit the courts in their construc- 
tions of what are called the “due | 
processes of law” clause of the Con- | 
stitution. These are the clauses in | 
the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend- | 


ments to the Constitution declaring 
that no one shall be deprived of life, 
liberty or property without due 
process of law. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Judiciary. 

The text of the resolution follows 

“Sec, 1—The Congress shall have 
power to regulate hours and con- 
ditions of labor and to establish 
minimum wages in any employ- 
ment, and te regulate production, 
industry, business, trade, and com- 
merce to prevent unfair methods 
and practices therein. 


“DUE PROCESSES OF LAW” 

“Sec. 2.—The due processes of law 
clauses; the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments, shall be construed to 
impose no limitation upon legisla- 
tion by the Congress or by the sev- 
eral States with respect to any of 
the subjects referred to in Section 
1, except as to the methods for the 


procedure for the enforcement of 
such lgislation 

“Sec. 3—Nothing in this article 
shall be construed to impair the 
reguiatory power of the several 
States with respect to any of the 
subjects referred to in Section 1, 


except to the extent that the exer- 
cise of such power by a State is in 
conflict with legislation enacted by 
the Congress pursuant to this 
article.” 
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The United States News 


| THE STORY OF IMPORTANT ACTIVITIES GF THE STATE | 


Renner rnin nnn 


LTHOUGH prohibition has since 
been repudiated by West Vir- 
ginia in a vote for a constitutional 
amendment, and although the cargo 
of beer involved was of the 3.2 per 
cent variety held to be non-intoxi- 
ating under Federal prohibition, a 
trucker who lost a truckload in an 
automobile accident will not have to 
The State 
has ruled that 3.2 per cent 
beer was illegal in West Virginia at 
the time and that damages for los 
cannot be collected. 

Drug stores in Oregon are resist- 
ng a ruling which deprives drug 
stores and groceries of participation 
in the draft beer business. Protests 
have been taken under considera- 
tion by the State Liquor Commis- 
sion 

Liquor advertisements may not be 
published in the Iowa press except 
with consent of the State Liquor 
Commission. 

Failure to take out a temporary 
$30 State permit in California will 
result in a denial of regular 1935 li- 
censes to owners of eating establish- 
ments and others selling hard 
liquor. A drive to supress this form 
of bootlegging has been launched 
by the State Equalization Board. 


compensate the buyer. 


court 


x * * 
LOWERING UTILITY RATES 

N EXECSS of one million dollars, 

or one-fifth of the total municipal 
income in West Virginia, is paid for 
public utility service. Rush H. Holt, 
who was elected United States Sena- 
tor in November, makes the report 
on utilities to be submitted to the 
State legislature; some cities, he 
Says, pay as much as half their rev- 
enues for utilities. 

Establishment at the capitol and 
State institutions of State-owned 
power generating units is recom- 
mended in the report. The legisla- 
ture is urged to remedy the munici- 
pal situation; cost of street lighting 
is singled out as particularly costly. 

The Massachusetts legislature is 
considering a bill which would cre- 
ate a central electricity commission 
which would supply power in bulk to 
municipalities and private com- 
panies. 

Commencement of construction 


GOVERNMENTS | 


| 














on a municipal light and power 
plant for New York City is prom- 
ised by Mayor F. H. LaGuardia by 
Feb. 1; the Federal Government has 
promised financial aid. This is a re- 
sult of the controversy between city 
authorities and the utilities serving 
the municipality. 

Extra cost for “French 
ers and receivers in one 
telephone com- 
is arousing widespread ob- 
jection, and the practice may be 
abandoned. Tne New York public 
service commission has compelled a 
cut in the service charge; Illinois 
has denied the right of the tele- 
phone companies to charge for these 
1and phones. 

xr 
SHELTER BELT PREPARATION 


(TREE NURSERIES established by 

the Federal Government con- 
veniently to the tract set apart for 
a shelter belt from Canada to Texas 
mark the preliminary steps toward 
construction of this proposed de- 
fense against drought conditions. 
Planting of trees in the shelter belt 
area is to begin in the Spring. 

Two nurseries located in Minne- 
sota at Anoka and Marshall, which 
will supply two million seedlings, 
will not suffice for the needs of the 
Minnesota section. The State 
Emergency Relief Administration 
plans to proceed with the planting 
in the Spring, relying upon private 
agencies to supply the deficiency. 

Before planting begins, drought- 
killed wood lots are to be cleared 
and dead timber removed from de- 
vastated windbreaks. Projects in 
undergrowth clearing have been ap- 
proved; one half of the wood will 
be retained by the owners and the 
other half contributed to relief. 

Labor on the shelter belt project 
will be recruited from relief work- 
ers. Farmers will be given oppor- 
tunity to repay with labor loans to- 
taling four millions advanced by the 
SERA of Minnesota. 

xe 

A survey of the law making prob- 
lems that face the 44 States whose 
legislatures meet in regular session 
this month will be found on page 7. 

Mayo DUuDLEY. 
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POWER PROVER SERVICE 


ORE than 5000 owners and 
M operators of fleets have 
adopted the POWER PROVER 
Motor Testing and Adjustment 
Service to cut gasolene and oil 
costs, to lower maintenance ex- 
pense and to increase fleet effi- 
ciency. This exclusive service 
rendered by Cities Service has 
saved fleet owners and operators 
as much as 25% on gasoline and 
oil and given them more power- 
ful performance with less fre- 
quent overhauls. 

POWER PROVER Service 
includes three distinct features: 
(1) an analysis of exhaust gases; 

Radio Concerts— Fridays at 8:00 p. m., E. S. T., 
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EXHAUST. PIPES COULD TALK! 


Every day I'm wasting 10 
to 25% of the fuel you buy. 
The POWER PROVER 
will prove it in 30 seconds. | 
After being POWER 
PROVED my engine 


“will have more power, 


waste less gasolene 


and oil and operating 


costs for you will 


go down!” 


(2) a comprehensive ‘tuning and 
adjusting routine; (3) use of ex- 
clusive patented Cities Service 
Tuning Tools and Precision In- 
struments. 

Learn how POWER PROVER 
Service can, at trifling cost, help 
you cut expenses just as it has 
for more than 5000 others. Write 
for our free booklet “THE 
CITIES SERVICE POWER 
PROVER...WHATITIS... 
WHAT IT DOES WHO 
USES IT.” Start saving at once 
by writing today to Cities Serv- 
ice Power Prover, Room 727, 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


over WEAF anid thirty-three N. B.C. stations. 





WILL STOP 
THIS WASTE! 





NEW KOOLMOTOR 


| 
The famous high-tesr, anti- 
| knock green gasolene, for 

which hundreds of thousands 
| have gladly paid 2 cents pre- 
| mium... now yours at no 
i] premium 


i CITIES SERVICE ETHYL 


Mg, The new champion of Ethyl 

~ t gasolenes...fast, tremendously 

® powerful...a super anti-knock 

— gasolene. Backed 100% by the 

| Cities Service name and 
reputation. 


CITIES SERVICE POWER 
PROVER 

The exclusive Cities Service 
invention that instantly 
detects unnecessarily 
wasted fuel and power. 
Combined with the com- 
plete Cities Service tun- 
ing routine, using exclu- 
sive patented precision 
tools, it stops this waste. 





| 
| 
| 
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CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 











Lo, the Rich Indian! 


And His Doc ‘tor Bill 


But 


Pay 


iaeasieiads Refuses to 


Alleged Overcharge 


If it weren’t enough for Washing- 
ton to have to worry over Congress 
and the flu and a budget to balance, 
now Mrs. Sparrowhawk’s toenail 
arises to trouble the nation. Mrs 
Sparrowhawk, be it said, is an Okla- 
homa Indian and a ward of the of- 
fice at Indian Affairs and a lady 
whose oil lands have made her well- 
to-do. Mr. Sparrowhawk, has 
his royalties. 

Recently, they went touring in 
their car, had a slight accident and 
after two weeks in garage and hos- 
pital were on their way. But the 
kindly and thoughtful physician had 
rendered his bill which, accor 
to form, the Sparrowhawks turned 


also 


aing 


over to the Medical Division for ap- 
proval. 

It is an interesting document. It 
totals $6,500 and it includes “$250 
for excision of infested ingrown 
toenail.” 

A cool thousand was charged for 
setting a broken nose and anothel 
thousand for sewing up a cut and so 
on, netting $2,650 for a hard after- 
noon’s work. 

The rest, including $350 for “diag- 
nosis and treatment of shock,” was 
run up by twice-a-day visits until 


the Indians picked up their blankets 
and departed. 

But, alas, the days of 
Hudson are over. it was one 
to get Manhattan Island for 
but when the office of Indian Affairs 
got through with that particular M. 

all he had was a check for $450, 
which, said Uncle Sam, was a big 
enough bill for any of his Sparrow- 
hawks to handle. 


Hendrik 
thing 
a song, 
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| WHAT FEDERAL AGENCIES | 
HAVE BEEN DOING | 
DURING THE WEEK 


j 
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MUNICIPAL * officials must not 
hold office in bodies getting 
PWA grants, rules Administrator 
Ickes. One result—holding up an 
appropriation for a great bridge be- 
ing built in New York City. 
ARM Credit Administration closes 
1934 books with record of having 
loaned on an average over $5,000,- 
000 a day for every day in the year, 
says Governor W. I. Myers. Includ- 
ing farm mortgage loans and pro- 
duction and marketing credit total 
amount loaned aggregated $1,830,- 
000,000. 


.IX years ago Coast Guard craft 
\" sent Canadaian rum runner “I’m 
Alone” to watery grave. Interna- 
tional Commsision now considers 
Canada’s claim that United States 
pay damages of $286,000. The Do- 
minion maintains ship was outside 
territorial waters. 


MERICA goes to Geneva, repre- 
sented by Dr. Isador Lubin, to 
take part in deliberations of the In- 
ternational Labor Office. Dr. Lubin 
heads Federal Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 


‘O RULE oil industry, new Federal! 
agency is proposed by House 
subcommittee and Secretary Ickes’ 
petroleum planning committee 
Control over coal, lumber and other 
natural resources might be added. 
A MERICAN Federation of Govern- 
ment Employes to sponsor a 
country-wide movement to observe 
the week beginning Jan. 13, 1935, as 
“national civil service week.” Week 
includes anniversary of passage of 
Federal civil service law on Jan. 16, 
1883. 


RAZIL defaults on debts owned to 

American citizens. On same day 
Mexico resumes payment on its de- 
faulted debts under newly negoti- 
ated arrangements. 


SECRETARY or Agriculture closes 

door still more tightly against 
further introduction of Dutch Elm 
Disease by entirely prohibiting im- 
portation from Europe of all logs of 
elm and its relatives. 


RIGINAL Blue Eagles still in 

style. NRA announces that Blue 
Eagles for particular trades and in- 
dustries marked “1934,” as well as 
those issued under President’s Re- 
employment Agreement, may be 
used in 1935 


SSISTANT Secretary of War 

awards contract for 35 Basic 
Training type airplanes to Seversly 
Aircraft Corp., New York City, at 
total amount of $754,738 
three 
Kan- 
Oil 


ol 
ornia, 
by 


PLANS for development 
new oil pools in Calif 

sas and Mich approved 

Administrator Ickes. 
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PROGRESS DURING THE WEEK OF EMERGENCY AGENCIES 
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FC A-* arm c redit Administration. 

Reports increased sales of 
farm real estate during November 
by the Federal Land Banks. 





FCC —Federal Communications 


Commission. Hampson Gary, 


Chairman of Broadcast Division, re- 
igned, effective Jan. 1, the Presi- 
dent in his acceptance, saying: “I 
want to have a talk with you about 


certain plans I have in mind.” 
FDIC—Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. Issues call for 
a report of condition as of Dec. 31, 
1934, insured State banks not 


to all 


members of the Federal Reserve 

System 

FER 4—Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration. Some 


4,700,000 children under 16 years of 
age are on relief rolls, Aubrey Wil- 
liams, Assistant FERA Administra- 
tor, declares in address before The 
National Conference on the 1935 
Needs of Children, meeting in New 
York. Issues first of reports on oc- 
cupational characteristics of per- 
ons on relief 


Adminis- 


FH 4—Federal Housing 
that 


tration. Estimates 
more than $200,000,000 in modern- 
ization and repair has been spent 
or contracted for since August 1. 
Expects new construction financing 
program to become effective during 
the next few months. 
FHLBB Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. Closes 
second year with 1,000 more member 
institutions, bringing total to 3,075. 


OF RECOVERY PROGRAM 
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FPC —F ederal Power Commission. 

Annual report presented set- 
ting forth results of inquiries into 
holding companies and _ policies 
adopted on valuation of utility 
properties. 


FTC—Federal Trade Commission. 

Issues report on textile in- 
dustry’s profits and invested capital, 
called for by the President at time 
of settling textile strikes last Sep- 
tember. The industry was found to 
have lost money in two months pre- 
ceding the strike. 


NLRB—*Ational Labor Kelations 

Board. Chairman Francis- 
makes statement emphasiz- 
ing need of vesting enforcement 
powers in the Board, its decisions 
having met with a decreasing meas- 
ure of compliance. 


Biddle 


PWA—Public Works Administra- 
tion. Administrator Harold L 
Ickes declares PWA ready to assume 
responsibility for new public works 
program, pointing out that subsist- 
ence homesteads, rural electrifica- 
tion, and elimination of grade cross- 
ings may play a major part in new 
program. 
SEC—Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Reports that 
applications for the registration of 32 
new security issues totaling $34,- 
547,422 became effective during No- 
vember. 


SES—Soil Erosion Service. Thirty- 

two erosion control projects 
in operation at close of 1934. Re- 
ports that out of $20,000,000 allotted 
to the SES by PWA, $12,827,000 has 
been allotted to projects. 








TY-FOUR LEGISLATURES: 
THE PROBLEMS THEY FACE 





[Continued from Page 7.] 


tendency to appropriate for public 
buildings. 

Nebraska will set up regulation 
of the liquor traffic following re- 
peal of prohibition. More rigid reg- 
ulation of utilities also is to be con- 
sidered. To provide additional reve- 
nue, the possibilities of a sales tax 
and of an income tax will be ex- 
plored. 


LOTTERY PROPOSED 

Wyoming: To meet the State re- 
lief problem, Governor Leslie A. Mil- 
ler asks that counties share with 
the State on a 50-50 basis the costs 
of administration. A half million 
reserve in the general fund may be 
utilized in an effort to avoid heavy 
taxation. A legalized State lottery 
and a selective sales tax also are 
considered possible sources’ of 
revenue. 

North Dakota: Governor Thomas 
H. Moodie, the new executive, de- 
Sires to relieve the State of a Fed- 
eralized status and place it back in 
the class of States controlling re- 
lief funds. To raise the State’s 
quota of relief funds resort may be 
made to either a sales tax or an in- 
come tax. 

South Dakota: Budget economy 
is advocated by Governor Tom 
Berry. He has recommended a sav- 
ing of $135,000 in estimated expend- 
itures totaling $5,520,000 for the 
1935-37 biennium. With prohibition 
repealed, the liquor traffic is to be 
regulated. 

Utah: Consolidation of duplicat- 
ing State activities and overlapping 
county administrations is proposed 
as a measure of economy to avoid 
the necessity of increasing taxes. 

Utah, now in the wet column, will 
regulate the liquor traffic. Shift 
of the tax burden from property by 
substitution of income, sales, busi- 
ness, inheritance, liquor, and other 
taxes will be proposed to the legis- 
lature by taxpayers’ organizations. 


A 10-YEAR PLAN 

Montana: Consolidation of coun- 
ties as an economy measure is ad- 
vocated by taxpayers’ organizations 
in Montana; a measure drafted for 
legislative consideration would elim- 
inate all counties with taxable value 
of less than five millions, reducing 
the number from 56 to 28 or 29 
counties. 

Oregon: A ten-year State develop- 
ment program is to be laid before 
the legislature by the new executive, 
Governor Charles H. Martin. An 


‘Aluminum Industry Code 


' 


as Again Been Extendec 
Has Ag B Extended 


The code of fair competition for 


the aluminum industry which was 
scheduled to expire Jan. 6, even 
after a 90-day extension, is once 


again finding its life continued. 

The National Industrial Recovery 
Board granted the code another stay 
of 45 days that the NRA might have 
time to study alleged oppression and 
discrimination against small enter- 


prises. 





Oregon State planning commission 
of nine members would be created, 
with power to promote planned de- 
velopment of State resources. Wide 
authority would be given to coordi- 
nate plans for land classification 
and settlement. 

California: The State legislature 
must raise 93 millions over all exist- 
ing revenues to meet requirements 
for the 1935-37 biennium; there is 
also a deficit of $32,000,000 for the 
past two years. 

Governor Frank F. Merriam is on 
record as opposing the scheduled 
drop from 2% to 2 per cent in the 
State sales tax; legislation to retain 
the present rate—or possibly to raise 


the rate—will be offered. 
Farm interests are advocating an 
income tax capable of raising 12 


millions annually; possible sources 
of revenue are being canvassed. 

Governor Merriam also is against 
resort to the authorized levy of an 
ad valorem tax up to 25 per cent of 
budget needs which might yield 66 
millions. In the budget is an esti- 
mate of 15 millions for relief. 


| 
| 
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inet Pubs ts Soared 
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In Price the Past Year 

The 1934 set a high 
mark in the farmers’ return to pros- 


yeal new 
perity 

As measured by the index of prices 
the Bureau of 


ol ol 


Agricultural 


farm products 


Economics, during the 
Dec. 15 


their produce 


paid 
d 


year ending prices 


farmers for advance 
nearly one-third 

A large 
Was a clear 
the index of 
had to pay 
vanced only 8 per 
year interval 


of this advance 
gain to the farmers as 
the prices which they 
for their purchases ad- 
cent during the 


portion 














FASTER SCHEDULES 
EARLIER ARRIVALS 


Air-conditioned comfort, exclusive Sea- 


quiet, restful. 
‘round for 


board feature. Clean, 
Uniform temperature year 
entire journey. 


ORANGE BLOSSOM SPECIAL 
air-conditioned. All Pullman— 
To East Coast, West Coast 
Leave Washington 


Completely 
no extra fare. 
and Central Florida. 
daily at 5:20 P. M. 


SOUTHERN STATES SPECIAL 
Completely air-conditioned; coaches, dining, 
lounge, sleeping cars. All-year-service to the 
Carolinas, Georgia and Florida. Leave Wash- 
ington daily at 2:15 P. M. 


NEW YORK-FLORIDA LIMITED 


Air-conditioned dining, lounge, sleeping care. 
Coaches air-conditioned, New York to Miam!. 
Daily service to the Carolinas, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, including Southern Pines, Pinehurst, 
Camden, Sea Island. Leave Washington 
daily at 11:59 P.M. 


COTTON STATES SPECIAL 


Completely air-conditioned; coaches, dining, 
lounge, sleeping cars. All-year-service to 
Athens, Atlanta and Birmingham, with con- 
nections to New Orleans, Memphis and the 
Southwest. Air-conditioned sleeping car to 
Columbus, Ga. Leave Washington daily at 
2:25 P. M. 


LOW ROUND-TRIP FARES 
18 Day —30 Day Nine months limit. 


te for Booklet A of complete information 
and Booklet B, Hotel Guide. 


EDWARD PLACK, A.G.P.A. 
eet, N. W., Washington, 
0638 
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D. Cc. 


714— 14th Str 


Telephone Nationa! 0637- 
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| AIR LINE RAILWAY 

i The ONLY completely 
AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS 
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HOTEL ST. 


In the center of everything 


REGIS 


. where 


one enjoys the St. Regis Standard of 

Hospitality... Courteous Service... 

delightful Cuisine ... Niceties of Living 
Single or Double Rooms and Suites 


ST. REGIS ROOF TROPICAL GARDEN 


A New Style 


of Winter Entertainment 


LUNCHEON ~: DINNER ™ SUPPER 


EGYPTIAN ROOM... The Cocktail Hour 


as a prelude to dinner in its loveliest setting 


FIFTH AVENUE AT S5TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Insuring Ship Safety 
eS e 


By Naval Inspections 


Three Liners Examined, Found 


In Excellent Condition 


With sad memory of the tragedy 
of the “Morro Castle” spurring rigid 
vigilance, Uncle Sam has entered 
upon the expanded duties of mak- 
ing doubly sure assurance of the 
seaworthiness of the Nation’s mer- 
chant marine as a preventive of loss 
of life at sea. 

Inspection voyages aboard steam- 
ships already have begun. Ranking 
officers of the United States Navy 
in the course of the trip see to it 
that all safety rules and regulations 
are complied with. Officers assigned 
to these inspection duties are ex- 
pected to observe whether the con- 
dition of discipline and operations 
aboard ship are satisfactory. 

Already three vessels of the Grace 
Line, the “Santa Eleana,” “Santa 
Rosa,” and “Santa Barbara,” have 
had naval officers walk their decks, 
pry into lifeboats, observe fire drills, 
watch the crew’s action at fire drill 
stations, and, in general, find out 
whether the ship is as safe as is hu- 
manly possible to make it. 

Masters Are Commended 

Satisfied with reports from the 
naval officers who made inspection 
voyages on these vessels, Secretary 
of Commerce Roper sent messages to 
the masters of the three Grace Line 
ships. 

One letter, to Capt. Walter Pren- 
gle, dated Dec. 19 last, identical with 
the others, is as follows: 

“My dear Captain Prengle: Your 
vessel, the S. S. ‘Santa Elena,’ was 
inspected by Lieutenant Commander 
Lloyd J. Wiltsie, U.S. N., who reports 


that the conditions on your vessel 
were excellent. 
“I take this opportunity to ex- 


press to you and your officers my 
gratification in regard to the dis- 
cipline maintained and the general 
operation of your ship. 

“Vessels flying the flag of the 
United States must be second to 
none in regard to all these condi- 
tions that assure the safety of the 
traveling public, and the report of 
Commander Wiltsie indicates that 
on your vessel these conditions are 
most satisfactory. 

“The Department feels confident 
that you and your officers will con- 
tinue to maintain this excellent 
record.” 





Using Movies As Evidence 


Against Drunken Drivers 


Adopting from modern 


Michigan and Utah are putting peo-| The other three were convicted when 


educators; is another. 
the theory of visualizing education | the first 52 cases photographed plead-| 
through motion pictures, the police of}ed guilty after a look at the films. | 
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'TTHE WORLD PICTURE.—The in- 
ternational picture, President 

Roosevelt told Congress in his an- 

nual message, is not particularly 

bright. 

Though expressing the hope tha‘ 
the Situation will clear, Mr. 
Roosevelt stated thai he could not 
with candor state that genera] in- 
ternational relations are improved 


On the contrary, he added, “many 
old jealousies are resurrected, old 
passions aroused; new strivings for 
armament and power, in more than 
one land, rear their ugly heads.” 

The peaceful and friendly atti- 

| tude of the United States, however, 
is, in the President’s opinion, com- 
ing to be understood and appreci- 
ated 

“There no ground,” he 
“for apprehension that our relations 
with any nation will be otherwise 
than peaceful. Nor is there ground 
for doubt that the people of most 
nations seek relief from the threat 
and burden attaching to the false 
theory that extravagant armament 
cannot be reduced and limited by 
international accord.” 

* ¢ @ 

| NITED STATES NAVY LAYS 
PLANS.—Following directly in 
| the footsteps of the Japanese abro- | 
| gation of the Washington Naval | 
| Treaty last week, there has come 
| 


is said 





from Washington the announcement | 
that the annual war game maneu- 
vers of the American fleet will be 
| held this year, during May and June, 
in the northern waters of the Pa- 
| cific Ocean. 
Whether the holding of the Amer- 
ican maneuvers in an area which 
lies at such a short distance from 
the Japanese coast has any indirect | 
| significance is a question which is | 
| arousing considerable discussion in | 
| Washington. 

In some quarters, the announce- 
ment of the navy’s plans is being in- 


be there. The police are taking mo- 
| tion pictures of motor drivers arrested | 
len charges of intoxication and using 
| the films as evidence when drivers 
| plead not guilty. 
| To arrest the drunken driver as a | 
|menace to traffic is one thing, but to} 
| prove he was intoxicated when, some 
hours later, he comes before a judge | 
Utah reports that 48 of} 





ple on the screen who prefer not to| the films were shown to a jury. 





terpreted as a warning to the Jap- 
anese government in connection 
with a possible new Japanese build- 
ing program. 

The official American attitude 
seems to be merely that the north- 
ern Pacific is as good a locality for 
war games as is any other. 

x * 

RR OOSEVELTIAN DIPLOMACY?— 

An interesting sidelight on the 
war games question is that which 
is being provided by comparisons, 
now being freely indulged in, be- 
tween the foreign policies of the 
two Roosevelts, Franklin and Theo- 
dore. 

In this connection, it is being re- 
called that in the early 1900’s, when 
relations between the United States 
and Japan were far more strained 
than they are at the present time, 
President Theodore Roosevelt sent 
the American battle fleet on a highly 
publicized tour of the world. 

This gesture was credited by many 
with averting a war between Japan 
and the United States, merely by 
indicating to the Japanese that the 
United States was adequately pre- 
pared for such a conflict. 

Whether the decision on the part 
of this Government io hold its next 
naval maneuvers in the northern 
Pacific represents a similar diplo- 
matic move on the part of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, is a question 
that is providing considerable food 
for thought. 

x we ' 

APAN ON THE SPOT.—Whatever 
“ may be the considerations which 
have prompted the American navy's 
decision, there can be little doubt 
but that the result of its announce- 
ment is to place the Japanese gov- 
ernment in a somewhat difficult po- 
sition. 

Inasmuch as Japan herself has 
held naval maneuvers in the west- 
ern Pacific, far from the Japanese 
coast, she can hardly protest for- 
mally against a similar American 
move in the northern Pacific. 

At the same time, the Japanese 
government has during recent years 
imbued its citizens with the idea 
that the northeastern Pacific con- 
stitutes something of a Japanese 
“back yard.” 

Consequently, the government 
may easily “lose face” with the peo- 
ple if it allows the American fleet 
to demonstrate in that area with- 
out protest. 











IF THE Jelepohone WERE NOT THERE! 


Many times each day you reach for 
the telephone on your desk at the 
office or in its familiar spot at home. 
It is an old and trusted friend. You 
scarcely give a thought to what it 
means to a busy day. 

Yet suppose the telephone were 
not there! Suppose—for a week—or 
a month—you could not call any- 
body by telephone and nobody 
could call you! The whole machin- 
ery of business and the home would 


BEL 


System's one 


L TELEPHONE 


be thrown out of gear. Orders would 
be lost—efficiency and profits re- 
duced. You would be out of touch 
with the world about you. 
America needs quick, reliable 
telephone service to get things done 
in the brisk American manner. And it 
enjoys the best service in the world. 
Greater progress has been made 
in this country because of the Bell 


policy, one system 


and universal service. 


z America leads in telephone service. In relation to population. there are six times as many 
telephones in this country as in Europe and the telephone is used nine times as much. 
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DISCUSSING JAPAN’S ADOPTED CHILD 


| 





General Jiro Minami (left), recently appointed head of the Nipponese 
military forces in Manchukuo, discusses weighty matters with Premier 


Okada of Japan, 


(THOSE RUSSIAN DEBTS. — The 

cloud thrown over Russian- 
American relations by the compli- 
cated problem of the debts owed by 
Russia to the United States appears 
at last to be lifting. 

Alexander Troyanovsky, Russia's 
Ambassador to the United States, is 
now on his way back to Washing- 
ton, after having made a_ special 
trip to Moscow to talk over the debt 
situation with officials of his gov- 
ernment. 

Stopping off for a brief visit in 
Honolulu on Jan. 3, the Russian en- 
voy told interviewers that he hoped 
negotiations looking to the gdjust- 
ment of the debt situation can be 
begun as soon as he arrives in 
Washington. Re predicted an ami- 
cable settlement of the entire ques- 
tion at an early date. 

x * * 

R.USSO-AMERICAN TRADE PROS- 

PECTS.—Should Ambassador 
Troyanovsky’s statement prove to be 
prophetic and the debt question be 
settled to the satisfaction of both 
the American and the Soviet gov- 
ernments, the result may be an in- 
crease in trade between the two 
countries. 

When President Roosevelt recog- 
nized the Russian government last 
year, predictions were made freely 
that recognition would bring about 
trade between the two countries to 
the extent of billions of dollars. 

The recognition agreement which 
President Roosevelt concluded with 
Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, did not, how- 
ever, include any definite settlement 
of American claims against the 
Russian government. 

These claims are chiefly for loans 
made by the United States Govern- 
ment to the Kerensky government, 
which was overthrown by the Soviets, 
for loans made by private American 
citizens to the Kerensky and other 
Russian governments; and for prop- 
erty owned by Americans in Russia 
which was confiscated by the Soviets. 

After the Russian government had 
been recognized, negotiations for the 
settlement of these claims were car- 
ried on, but without success. At the 
same time, trade between the 
United States and Russia, instead 
of increasing, began to fall off. Now, 
with prospects for settlement of the 
claims growing brighter, Washing- 
ton hopes that a trade agreement 
may follow. 

xk 

FOREIGN TRADE STUDIES. — In 

an effort to increase trade be- 
tween the United States and for- 
eign nations, the Department of 
Commerce, Secretary Roper made it 
known during the course of a press 
conference on Jan. 2, is requesting 
increased funds with which to carry 
on its activities. 

Just how great an increase in its 
appropriation the Department is 
asKing, the Secretary did not say. 
But he did indicate that the De- 
partment wishes to increase the 
number of its representatives in 
foreign countries, one phase of its 
activities which was drastically cur- 
tailed when the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration came into office. 

In addition, Secretary Roper as- 
serted that the Commerce Depart- 
ment is busying itself with two new 
activities in which it was directed 
to engage by the last Congress. De- 
partmental experts are gathering 
great masses of statistical data on 
foreign trade, designed to aid the 
State Department in carrying on 
negotiations for reciprocal trade 
treaties with foreign countries. 

And the Department is also con- 
sidering requests on the part of 
various cities for free ports, into 
which goods could be shipped by 
foreign countries and the duty paid 
on them only after they had actu- 
ally been purchased by American 


| buyers. 
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and Italy under which the two pow- 
ers will agree upon a common Cen- 
tral European policy. 

The treaty, if it becomes a real- 
ity, will in all probability contain 
a provision guaranteeing the inde- 
pendence of Austria. 

In the Saar, as the all-important 
plebiscite day of Jan. 13 draws 
nearer, the temper of the inhabi- 
tants is at fever pitch. Each day 
brings tales of street fights in Saar- 
brueckén, of Nazi and anti-Nazi | 
riots, and of political demonstra- 
tions and police intervention. 





| means government 


From the stormy Balkans are 
coming reports of new troubles, this 
time in Albania. Dispatches from 
Athens, capital of neighboring 
Greece, tell of an Albanian civil war 
in which the forces of King Zog are 
striving desperately to hold their 
ground against the rebel troops. 

On Jan. 2 it was reported that a 
bomb had been flung into the royal 
palace at Tirana, wounding King 
Zog and several attendants; this 
report was, however, prompily de- 
nied by Albania. 


Meanwhile, the strict censorship 
has made it impossible to obtain 
news from the country except 


through official sources and through 
reports from Greece. 

ee & 
A CANADIAN NEW DEAL? — Of- 
~" ficial Washington was very 
much interested in a radio address 
delivered on Jan. 2 by Prime Minis- 
ter Richard Bennett of Canada in 
which he indicated that the Cana- 
dian government may follow the 
lead of the United States by giving 
a “new deal” to the Canadian peo- 
ple. 

Stating that “there can be no 
permanent recovery without re- 
form,” the Conservative Canadian 
Prime Minister startled his listen- 
ers by the almost radical tenor of 
his remarks. 

“To my mind,” he said, “reform 
intervention. It 
means government control end reg- 
ulation. It means the end of laissez- 
faire.” 





“YES, MOST OF 
OUR MEN STOP 
AT THE 
COMMODORE” 





Executives approve the Com- 
modore as New York head- 
quarters for their representa- 
tives because of its unrivalled 
convenience. Just a step from 
Grand Central trains to Com- 
modore lobby; another step 
to express subway. All impor- 
tant business centers easily 
reached. Commodore effi- 
ciency combines speed and 
comfort, saves time and 
money. Location, rooms, 
meals, service, special co- 
operation of floor clerks—all 


ore arranged 

to make quick FROM 
action a 

pleasure for 

busy travelers. : 

THE 

on 42nd St. at Grand Central, N. Y. 
Frank J. Crohan, President 

















EVENTS IN EUROPE. — Of chief | 


importance to the statesmen of | 
Europe this week was the visit of | 
| 
| 


Pierre Laval, French Foreign Min- 
ister, to Rome. M. Laval’s trip is 
generally expected to portend the 


conclusion of a pact between France 


Maybe is is 





what 


you've been looking for! 


A SIM 


i 


PLY SUPERB COFFEE 


THAT WON’T KEEP YOU AWAKE! 


You love good coffee? But you find it 


keeps you awake and 
cut capers? 


Then switch to Sanka 


of fine coffee’s mellow goodness with none 


of caffein’s penalties. 


Sanka Coffee has all that irresistible flavor 
that has made fine coffee the world’s fa- 
vorite beverage. But—Sanka Coffee will not 
keep you awake! That's because 97% of the 


caffein is removed. And 


coffee that makes so many folks toss about 


makes your nerves 


when they really ought to be sleeping. 
Try this great coffee. Buy a pound from 


your grocer today—he sells it with a money- 


Coffee and get all 


back guarantee. Drink it tonight—and sleep! 
Sanka Coffee is a product of General Foods. 


How to make the 


it’s the caffein in 


world’s best cup of coffee 
One big secret in making Sanka Coffee or any 
other fine coffee is to make it strong enough. For 
each cup take a heaping tablespoonful of Sanka 
Coffee. If you percolate it, give it just a few extra 
minutes on the fire. And Sanka Coffee, even when 
made black as night, will let you sleep. 


Sanka Coffee 


REAL COFFEE 97% CAFFEIN-FREE—DRINK IT AND SLEEP! 
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(CONGRESS prepares to deliver. 
Government jobs for all at public expense. 


Few gestures to business leaders. 
>» * 


* 


Setting wage scales, A new national problem, 
* * 


* 


Are building costs now coming down? 
* +. > 
To pulverize or not to pulverize business, 
new NRA issue. 
~ * 

‘ONGRESS is ready to deliver on the Presi- 

“ ident’s unprecedented specifications. 

There are two reasons why, in the view of 
New Dealers. 

One is that no alternative course is proposed 
with any hope of success. 

The second is that Mr. Roosevelt has offered 
Congressmen what they want: Plenty of spend- 
ing, jobs for all who can work at wages higher 
than the dole, unemployment insurance, old age 
insurance, a start on health insurance and 
mothers’ pensions, rural electrification, and a 
vast program of natural resource development. 

(Turn to Page 10 for President’s message.) 


BILLIONS TO BE SPENT 

Billions are to flow during the next 18 months 
to fulfill a program that is designed to realize 
the ambitious past dreams of national planners. 

Yet these billions will be far fewer than Con- 
gressional blocs would like. 

Then is there a chance that Congress will go 
farther than the President wants in spending? 

Not at all likely, officials believe, except with 
regard to the soldiers’ bonus. Why? Because 
strong controls are being set up. 

In the Senate, an administration steam roller 





By 
—Underwood & Underwood 
“BREAK UP TRUSTS” 

Edwin L. Davis, Chairman of the Federal 


Trade Commission, which is urging Congress 
to tighten anti-trust laws. 





is being perfected. In the House, a “gag” rule 

holds control of legislation within committees 

unless a majority of all members petition other- 
ase. 

All sponsored legislation will be fed to Con- 
gress from the White House. Transferred from 
heads of departments is the former freedom ‘to 
offer bills of their own, even to comment on leg- 
islative plans until offered. 


Effect on Business 


Stimulus to activity anticipated de- 
spite policies objected to 


But where does private business come in? 
Does it get what industrial leaders said was 
needed? 

Not at all. They wanted cheap relief expend- 
itures. They are to get expensive work relief. 

They wanted a balanced budget. They are to 
be offered a badly unbalanced budget. 

They wanted a retreat by Government from 





BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Current statistics compare favorably in 
general with week before. 





the field once reserved to private industry. They 
are to get new Governmental competition in 
building, in power development, in other fields. 

They wanted assurance that nothing would 
be done to interfere with profits. They are 
offered a re-statement of acceptance of the 
“profit motive;” but in return are asked to fore- 
swear the right to “excessive profits,” and “un- 
due private power.” 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR JOBS 


What does it all mean? 

Basically, that the die has been caste for Gov- 
ernmental responsibility in furnishing jobs for 
all employable citizens who otherwise would be 
destitute. 

This now is announced as a Federal policy, 
and there is little doubt of Congressional ap- 
proval. 

It raises the question whether, in the future. 
the Federal Government can withdraw from this 
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More Jobs and No Dole as Fundamental of Administration Policy for 1935— 
+ President's Power to Control Legislation—Effect on Business + 


Business charts furnished by the Department of Commerce 
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policy if private employment fails to absorb those 
on Federal work. CWA pulled out after four 
months of experiment. Many wonder whether 
this would be possible under the new policy. 
Also, it raises the question of what would 
happen if workers prefer the security of lower 
paid jobs on Government work to the higher 
pay but greater uncertainty of private work. 
Officials see in that something greater than an 
academic question. They have found that in 


some areas, where work relief now pays about 
$10 a week, unemployed prefer to hold those 
jobs to taking private work at higher pay. 

As viewed here, the new policy drives the Fed- 
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STEEL OUTPUT 


Production at higher rate than in week 
before. Consumer demand growing. 











eral Government more deeply into the vitals of 
private industry. 


ABSORPTION OF WORKERS 

What is its probable effect? Is business likely 
to receive a strong boost from the work pro- 
gram? 

The official view is that just as CWA had a 
quick and decided effect on the country’s trade, 
so will the new work program lead to decided 
gains in general business. The official hope is 
that these gains will be on a scale large enough 
to cause an early absorption by industry of large 
numbers of the unemployed. 

Unlike CWA, emphasis now is upon “useful” 
projects. Homes are to be built, slums are to be 
cleared, grade crossings are to be eliminated, 
roads are to be built. 

And also like CWA, the emphasis is to be on 
job creation, and not on quick spending. Wage 
rates that attracted hundreds of thousands of 
workers from private employment to public em- 
ployment during the period of that experiment 
now are to be adjusted to local prevailing scales 
—above the dole standard but below the wage 
rates of private industry, if possible. 

For an understanding of what is in the Presi- 
dent’s mind, the report of the National Re- 
sources Board, made Dec. 1, 1934, offers a key. 
That board said: 

“Extension of public works into new fields and 
expansion of all public works, old and new, into 
the field of reasonable possibility from point of 
view of needful public service brings the esti- 
mate of magnitude of all public works over a 
period of perhaps 20 to 30 years to about $105,- 
000,000,000, or about $3,500,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000,000 a year. 

Such an expanded program would amazingly 
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ELECTRIC POWER 
Favorable upward trend of production 
continues—recent gain slight. 





improve the public services and living standards 
of the country.” 


Priming of the Pump 
Wage scale and interest rates as 
factors in problem 


~UCCESS or failure of the Government’s newest 

pump priming attempts admittedly may de- 
pend on two questions of policy. 

One is the wage scale supported by the new 
administration of public works. 

The second is the interest level for mortgage 
money supported by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

By their first months of experience, officials 
have learned that the American people can 
recognize a bargain when they see one, and 
similarly, can recognize something dressed up 
as a bargain that isn’t a bargain. 

They have balked at the high building costs 
sustained in large measure by the props put 
under wages and building material prices by the 
Public Works Administration and, earlier, by 
CWA. 

They have balked at high interest charges, or 
what they have interpreted as high interest 
charges, supported by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

The result has been an impasse in the fif:ld of 
private construction, where normally 3,000,000 
men are employed. 


THE CONSTRUCTION PROBLEM 

The objective now is to break that impasse. 
How? 

By using the influence of government wage 
policies*and government interest policies to bring 
down costs. Low-cost government construction 
of housing can be expected to react on costs of 
private construction. 

Low-cost government borrowing for use in con- 
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DETERMINED 


The Administrator of Federal Housing, James 
A. Moffett. .He is determined to break up the 
“impasse” in the field of construction. 





struction likewise can be expected to react on 
the rate at which private lenders will offer money 
for private construction. 

But what are the chances of acceptance of this 
change? Already building trade labor has voiced 
its opposition to any change in hourly rates of 
pay. President Roosevelt had expressed the be- 
lief that more attention should be paid to yearly 
earnings and less to hourly earnings. Lower 
hourly pay might result in bigger yearly pay en- 
velopes in some industries, he thought. His 
ideas have not registered with organized labor. 

And privaie lenders are showing no greater de- 
sire than earlier to enter the mort- 


are due to be defeated on the floor or by veto. 
Only the soldiers’ bonus rises as a serious threat 
at this time. 


Control of Industry 


Will Administration attempt to re- 
form business structure? 


HE real issue before Congress, in reconstruct- 

ing NRA, will be: 

Should the Federal Government now en- 
deavor to pulverize? or should it not endeavor 
to pulverize the structure of American business? 

On the side of pulverization will be found Sen- 
ators Borah and Nye, leading a strong Congres- 
sional force. They are bulwarked by reports and 
recommendations of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

Opposing pulverization will be found Adminis- 
tration leaders in Congress and an almost as- 
sured majority in both houses. They are backed 
by New Dealers in the Government. 

This issue between the two groups has been 
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VOLUME OF TRADE 


Bank debits outside New York City were 
16 per cent up in week. 





accentuated just now by a report, accompanied 
by recommendations, of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

The Commission urged upon Congress that it 
tighten existing anti-trust laws to prevent one 
corporation from acquiring control of another 
corporation through control of its stock. 

Also, it recommended that Congress give au- 


thority to the Commission to force corporations 
which had in the past obtained such control in 
violation of the laws against monopoly, to divest 
themselves of these holdings. This could mean 
the breaking up of many of the New Era mergers 
and a period of unsettling reorganization of in- 
dustry. 

Sought would be a reversal of the long trend 
toward concentration of industry into larger and 
larger units. 

Those supporting this trend, and urging leg- 
islation to bring it about, argue that it is neces- 
sary to restore free competition to the economic 
system. They assert that consolidation of in- 
dustry into fewer and larger units has brought 
monopoly control, rigid policies and disparities in 
economic power that are prolonging the depres- 
sion. 

Just as a sample of the method to be used in 
reversing the industrial trend, proponents of the 
change offer a law that would prohibit cuts in 
prices by manufacturers or wholesalers for vol- 
ume sales of merchandise to big buyers. 

But President Roosevelt, backing NRA, cast his 
die in the direction of continued consolidation 
of industrial power. 

He sanctioned release of industry from anti- 
trust law restrictions in return for certain prom- 
ises from them to labor and to consumers. Under 
NRA, industry was accorded legal rights not en- 
joyed by it since the enactment of the Sherman 
anti-trust laws back in the 1890's. 


REVISED NRA POLICY 

Added checks to abuse of this new power is 
expected in the revised NRA, but still in sight 
is the tendency away from pulverization of in- 
dustry into smaller, competing units, and toward 
cooperation under the supervision of the Gov- 
ernment. 

New Deal economists, looking over the indus- 
trial scene, assert their opinion that if size leads 
to greater efficiency, and a higher proportional 
wage return to labor, it should not be dis- 
couraged. 

But where industry wants freedom to develop 
relatively unrestrained, the New Dealers insist 
that the broader powers accorded by NRA, im- 
pose on industrialists the duty to attune their 
practices to broad gauged national policies de- 
termined either through an interplay of forces, 
such as those of organized labor and organized 
consumers, or determined by the Government. 

Owen Scott. 





gage market again. Pressure from 
holders of mortgage paper, as well 
as from borrowers is causing the 
Government to move further into 
the field of refinancing home loans. 
Private lenders are not taking over 
the burden of old loans or pushing 
further into the field of new loans. 

That suggests to officials a fur- 
ther extension of governental build- 
ing activity. 


TROUBLE IN THE BREWING 
N spite of the President’s strong 
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The Key to Recovery 





hold on Congress and the pre- 
cautions he is taking to check im- 
petuous blocs, trouble spots are in 
sight. Aong them are these: 

Old Age Pensions.—Demand from 
an organized group of voters for 
$200 a month pensions to all per- 


O 


F THE fifteen million persons 


normally employed in this coun- 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works and 
its subsidiary and affiliated companies, 
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sons above 60, on condition that 
they spend the money within a 
month after it is received, has Con- 
gressmen concerned. Support for 
this $24,000,000,000 project is as ac- 
tive as that for the bonus. The 
President’s plans are modesty itself 
by comparison. Strategy calls for 
keeping the Townsend plan from 
a vote. 

Thirty-Hour Week.—Labor is lined 
up behind this scheme. It has 
strong support. Again legislative 
maneuvering is designed to block 
action. Organized labor is pre- 
pared to bargain with this issue to 
get what it wants in a stronger ma- 
chinery for enforcing the right to 
organize. 

Section 7a.—This famous section 
of the National Recovery Act ex- 
pires June 16 unless renewed. It 
grants to labor the right to or- 
ganize and to bargain collectively 
through representatives of its own 
choosing. But no machinery is 
created to enforce that right. 

Congress at last session provided 
a labor board with some power over 
employe elections to determine rep- 
resentatives. Really at issue is the 
question whether the vote of a ma- 
jority of workers in a plant or a 
craft shall determine the bargain- 
ing representatives for all workers, 
or whether each group shall have 
its own representatives. President 
Roosevelt held out for the principle 
of voluntary representation, rather 
than majority rule in settling a dis- 
pute in the automobile industry. 
The Labor Relations Board has held 
out for majority rule. The basis is 
laid for a fight. 

Inflation—A wide variety of 
schemes for printing money and 
for increasing the importance of 
Silver in the Nation’s metal reserve, 
are designed to attract wide sup- 
port in Congress. Many will be 
killed by the “gag” rule that will 
keep legislation in committee in the 
House of Representatives. Others 











try in the mining, manufacturing and 
machine industries, about ten million, or 
two-thirds, are engaged in the produc- 
tion of durable as distinguished from 
consumption goods. 


Owing to the enormous reduction in 
the demand for durable goods, nearly 
half of the ten nillion workers normally 
engaged in making such goods are out 
of employment. If these persons could 
be put back to work the unemployment 
in this country would practically cease, 
because another five and a half million 
persons are out of employment in con- 
sumption and service industries mainly 
because of the non-employment in the 
durable goods industries. 


Restoration of normal markets for 
durable goods is the key to any further 
recovery. 


To restore a normal market for dur- 
able goods requires reasonable costs and 
reasonable prices; progressive design 
and a quickened perception of the ad- 
vantage of substituting modern for ob- 
solete equipment on the part of the user; 
and of the restoration by proper Gov- 
ernment policy of financial confidence 
and stability, so that private and cor- 
porate savings will again be induced to 
flow into the purchase of such goods. 


whose names are found below, are co- 

operating with the Administration in 

restoring a normal market for durable 
goods. 

Among the more important products 
which they make are: 

STEAM, ELECTRIC AND IN- 
TERNAL COMBUSTION LOCO- 
MOTIVES AND PARTS 

IRON, STEEL AND BRASS CAST- 
INGS OF ALL KINDS 


WHEELS, TIRES, AXLES AND 
SPRINGS 


TESTING MACHINERY OF ALL 
KINDS 


AIR-CONDITIONING AND RE- 
FRIGERATING APPARATUS 

HYDRAULIC PRESSES OF ALL 
KINDS 

DIESEL ENGINES FOR STATION- 
ARY AND TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICE 

HIGH-GRADE ALLOY AND TOOL 
STEELS 


QUALITY FORGINGS OF CARBON 
AND ALLOY STEELS OF UN- 
USUAL SIZE AND DESIGNED 


FOR SPECIAL SERVICE 

HEAT AND CORROSION RE- 
SISTANT STEEL FORGINGS 
AND CASTINGS 





THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Philadelphia 


STANDARD STEEL WORKS CO. 


Burnham, Pa. 


BALDWIN-SOUTHWARK CORP. 


Philadelphia 


THE MIDVALE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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"Holding 


Company 


Prohibition Babienian 
Liquor Not Mailable 


And Its Role In Unrepealed Law of 1909 For- 


Utility Industry 





Power Commission 


Shows | 


Alleged Methods Used to} 
Block Valuation Inquiries | 


Into Electric Properties 
Among the alleged “evil features 
of holding companies” are 
methods by which these corpora- 
tions are able to block the determi- 
nation of fair rates for electricity. 
So holds the Federal Power Com- 





mission, whose annual report last | 


week set forth the manner in which 
such holding companies operate. 

Essential point in fixing fair rates 
is the value of capital invested by 
operating companies. Here it is that 
the work of the Power Commission 
comes in, because the Commission 
is charged with determining the 
value of hydroelectric properties in 
case the Government may want to 
acquire them at the expiration of 
their 50-year licenses for power de- 
velopment. 


CONCEALED FACTS? 


As matters now stand, however, 
holding companies are able, it is 
said, to conceal essential facts in 
the value of the property of operat- 
ing companies. The holding com- 
panies usually supervise construc- 
tion, engineering, and financing for 
their subsidiary operating units. 

“Under existing legislation,” says 
the report, “the Commission has no 
direct supervision over these hold- 
ing companies, nor has it the au- 
thority to compel them to produce 
their books and records. 

“As a result, in many cases the 
facts necessary to determine the 
actual legitimate cost of projects 
are either buried in accounts out- 
side the Commission’s jurisdiction 
or are claimed to be no longer ex- 
istent.” 


INVESTMENT CLAIMS 


The answer of the Commission in 
such cases is to deny claims of in- 
vestments made unless the holding 
companies will submit their rec- 
ords. This is a step in the direction 
of Federal control, which is said to 
be a necessity for the protection of 
consumers and also of investors in 
the operating companies. 

In the determination of costs, the 
Power Commission insists not only 
on freedom from collusion and 
fraud, but also on 
cost, thus substantially invoking the 
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bids Postal Transportation 


Sadly disillusioned were those 
who tried to mail cheery “spirit” 
gifts during the recent holidays to 
friends and relatives via Uncle 
Sam’s postal service. That is, if 
the post office clerk knew that the 
package contained alcoholic bever- 
ages. 


To the question “Why?” the Post. 


| 


| Office Department points out that | 


the | 


“reasonable” | 


it was back in March, 1909, that a 
law was enacted governing the non- 
admissibility of liquor to the mails. 

The Seventy-third Congress con- 
sidered the question of repealing 


this section of the Federal statutes. 


No action was taken. 

As a result of these continued vi- 
olations of the Federal statutes, the 
Post Office Department would like 
to remind its many patrons that 
“all spiritous, vinous, malted, fer- 


mented or other intoxicating liquors | 
of any kind are hereby declared to | 


be non-mailable” and that viola- 
tion carries with it a fine of not 
more than $1,000 or imprisonment 
of not more than two years or both. 





principle of “prudent investment.” 

This policy has been challeneged 
in the courts in several cases now 
pending. 

The report outlines the Commis- 
sion’s policy in preventing specula- 
tors from “squatting” on power 
sites with a view to holding them 
for possible increase in value. An 
applicant for a license to a power 
site is now required to present evi- 
dence of financial ability to develop 
it and to show that a market for 
the power exists. 


THE RATE QUESTION 


This latter point brings in the 
question of rates, since the Commis- 
sion holds that low rates create 
markets. When a company holding 
a license for developing a site asks 


> - ; | 
an extension of time before begin- 


ning work on the ground that no 
market exists at present, the com- 
pany is now required to show that 
this is not due to an unduly high 
price for current. 
The Commission's 
show, it is stated, 


investigations 
that in many 


districts a critical shortage of power | 


TROUBLE AMONG AUTO WORKERS | 


will come to light with a resumption 
of normal industrial activity. 


Among the surveys now being car- | 
ried out by the Commission are a | 


comparative study of rate schedules, 


an analysis of distribution costs, and 
an investigation of the legal prob- 
lems involved in the control of hold- 
ing companies. 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS AS THEY AFFECT 
BOTH WORKERS AND EMPLOYERS 
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LABOR entered the New Year with | 
the hope of increased earnings. | 


Grounds for its hope: 


pected rise in industrial income, 


First, an ex- | 


providing more to be divided with | 


labor. Second, a confidence that a 
division of the proceeds can be se- 
cured. 

Yet the rallying cry of labor this 
year is not apt to be more pay, ex- 
cept, perhaps, as a means of keep- 
ing up the morale of the ranks. 
The demand will be for collective 
bargaining, with the union chosen 
by the majority of workers speak- 
ing for all workers. That issue once 
settled, labor leaders believe, the 
division of the profits of industry 
will take care of itself. 

The year opened with this issue 
being fought out at six chief points. 
These are: 

x*«r 


STEEL PLANT ELECTIONS 


1—In the steel industry. On the 
last day of the year, the Steel Labor 
Relations Board, finally abandoning 
all hope of securing agreement be- 
tween employes and management, 
issued its long-delayed order for an 
election in two plants of the United 
States Steel Corp. These were ai 
Duquesne, Pa., and McDonald, Ohio. 
Ohio. 

The election would decide between 
an American Federation of Labor 
and a company union of long stand- 
ing. The company is expected to re- 
fuse to comply with the election 
order and to carry the case into the 
courts in a challenge to the Board’s 
authority. It declares its readiness 


to bargain with both unions, but not | 


with the outside union alone. 

2.—In the rubber industry. The 
situation here is similar to that in 
the steel industry, but has pro- 
ceeded further. The National Labor 
Relations Board issued orders for 
elections in two large plants last 
Nov. 20. The companies secured in- 
junctions to prevent elections from 
being held. 

2 2 
3.—In 


the automobile industry. 


| boards, 


While the issue here is similar, the | 


picture is much different. 

The Automobile Labor Board is 
conducting elections in individual 
plants, not for choosing a single 
union in each case to bargain for 
all the employes, but to choose a 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


CENTRAL UNITED NATIONAL BANK 
DECEMBER 31, 1934 


ASSETS 


Cash in Vault, with Banks and Due from Treasurer of 
the United States 
United States Gov’t. Bonds and Home Owners’ Loan 


Corp. Bonds . 


-$ 21,962,716.25 


54,285,206.14 


Other Bonds and Securities including Stock of the 
Federal Reserve Bank . . . . .. - 
Accrued Interest and Other Assets . . . . .- 


Bank Premises . 
Other Real Estate 


. + . . . . . . . 


. 


5,623,974.20 
1,628,902.24 
3,504,583.38 
1,757,588.51 


Customers’ Liability under Acceptances and Letters 


of Credit. . 


Loans and Discounts . . 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock—Preferred . . «© «© «© «© + 


Capital Stock —Common 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . 


Reserve Account 


. . . . . . 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes. . . «© «© «© «© 


Other Liabilities 
Circulation . . 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances . . . . .- 


Deposits. . . 


652,784.69 
47,440,193.50 
$136,855,948.9] 





$ 8,000,000.00 
5,000,000.00 
1,236,358.72 
305,656.80 
343,904.03 
56,339.18 
4,944,400.00 
674,063.42 
116,295,226.76 
$136,855,948.91 





CENTRAL UNITED 
NATIONAL BANK 
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| currently neither widespread 


erent unions in proportions de- 
termined by the elections. 

These elections are opposed, not 
by the companies, but by the A. F. 
of L., which has declared war on 
proportional or minority represen- 
tation in bargaining agencies. 


kk 
CASE OF THE FOUR L’S 


4.—In the soft wood lumber indus- 
try. 
elections for employe representation 
took place last March, resulting in 
victories for A. F. of L. unions. But 
the companies refused to bargain 
with the unions, and the cases are 
now before the NLRB. 

The contest in this field is be- 
tween the A. F. of L. and a totally 
different type of union, which 
claims to have bargained collec- 
tively and collaborated successfully 
with management for 17 years. This 
union is known as the Four L’s 
(Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lum- 
bermen). The plan under which it 
operates was devised under Gov- 
ernment auspices in the Wilson Ad- 
ministration. 

The Four L’s was organized in 
1917,:when a long record of labor 
troubles culminated in a disastrous 
Strike that crippled the Western 
lumber industry and-held up the 
delivery of urgent war orders. 


In each plant adopting the plan, 
a conference committee represents 
the employes, excluding foremen 
and executives, in bargaining wh 
employers. 


x** * 


HOW DISPUTES ARE HANDLED 

In case of failure to agree, dis- 
putes are referred, through local 
Four L headquarters to district wage 
and boards of directors, 
composed equally of employer and 
employe representatives. 

Final appeal is to an arbitration 
board consisting of one employer, 
one employe and a Federal judge 
chosen by the other two members. 

Cost of the plan is divided equally 
between employers and _ workers. 
An essential feature of it is the part 
taken by the employes in encourag- 
ing the*use of lumber through em- 
ployes’ wood promotion committees. 

The Four L’s is regarded by the 
A. F. of L. as a coordinated system 
of company unions. 

x~*r 

MAJORITY RULE IN ABEYANCE 

5.—In the airplane industey. While 
labor disputes in this industry are 
nor 
serious, yet one of them is signifi- 
cant as providing the only case in 
which the NLRB has suspended the 
operation of its majority rule. 

This is the case of the Curtiss 
Airplane and Motor Co., of Buffalo, 
N. Y. An election of last July 10 
gave an A. F. of L. union a larger 
number of votes than the Aircraft, 
an “independent, vertical union,” 
but less than half of the total votes 
cast, including spoiled or blank bal- 
lots. The NLRB permitted the com- 
pany to bargain with both unions, 
and an agreement with the Air- 
craft was signed, its benefits being 
extended also to non-members in 
the company’s employ. 

The A. F. of L. protested, and 
after a rehearing the NLRB, on Dec. 
5, reaffirmed, as a 
arrangement, its former decision to 
permit the Aircraft to bargain with 
the management. It was intimated 
that, on the expiration of the pres- 
ent agreement, a request for a new 
election might be entertained. The 
Aircraft has objected, however, that 
the present agreement does not ex- 
pire except at the request of one 
party. 

What comes to light here is not 
a struggle between labor and man- 
agement but a contest between two 
types of independent unions. 


* & & 

PROGRESS IN HOUDE CASE 

6.—In the courts. The key case 
involving the majority representa- 
tion ruling is that against the 
Houde Engineering Co. of Buffalo, 
N. Y., which was brought by the 
Department of Justice on Nov. 30. 
The court is being asked to order 
the company to bargain solely with 
the A. F. of L. union, which re- 
ceived 1,105 ballots from a body of 
2.050 employes eligible to vote in an 
election held last March 21. 

Opening maneuvers in the case 
are: 

First, the company has asked for 


In two plants of the Far West, | 


| Vast Federal Spending 


J 


Asked to Provide Jobs 


(Continued from Page 12.) 


$226,000,000 for FCA; $311,00,000 for | 
CCC and | 


FERA; $228,000,000 for 
$133,000,000 for emergency housing. 

Gold holdings were but $3,202,000,- 
000 at the close of last year. Now 
they are $8,239,000.000. That huge 


| 


increase in the dollar value of metal 
reserves in the Treasury was ac- 
counted for in large part by the 
order of President Roosevelt that re- 
valued the metal. 

Where it has been worth $26.07 
an ounce, it suddenly became worth 
$35 an ounce. There immediately 
was a huge paper profit. 

Another important metal item in 
the Treasury statement deals with 
silver. That metal was nationalized 


on August 9, just as gold had been 
nationalized previously. 

Also the®Government set out to 
buy silver in the world markets to 
step up its holdings until they stood 
in the ratio of 25 per cent to 75 per 
cent gold. Hundreds of millions of 
ounces were purchase? at prices 
from 45 to 55 cents an ounce. 

This metal then is carried on the 
Treasury books as worth 64 cents an 
ounce. The difference represents 
a paper profit to the Government. 














temporary | 


a better statement of the nature of | 
the State’s claim, arguing that it | 


is “uncertain, vague and indefinite.” 

Second, the Houde Welfare and 
Athletic Association, which received 
674 votes in the election, has asked 
to be made a party to the action. 
It contends that a decision against 
the company would deprive its mem- 
bers of the right to bargain collec- 
tively, since they did not choose the 


A. F. of L. union, nor did the 271 
employes who did not vote at all. 
The Houde Welfare Association 


denies that it is a company union | 


or has received any financial sup- 
port from the company. 
JOHN W. TAYLor. 














The National City Bank of New York 


Head Office: 
Fifty-five Wall Street 
New York 


Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided Profits 
$165,773,297.90 








Bank Premises 


Capital 
Preferred 
Common... . 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 


Reserves for: 


Dividends 


Deposits. .. . 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers... 
United States Government Obligations (Direc 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities . . m 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances . . . 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances. . . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation 
Other Assets... . 

Total .. cece vecceccecce 


Preferred—to February 1,1935. . 2. 2. 2 see eee 
Common—to February 1,1935.... 
Items in Transit with Branches 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on Acceptances and Bills . 


Total .. 





ASSETS 
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LIABILITIES 


Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income ... . 
Interest, Taxes and Other Accrued Expenses . . 
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statement are deposited to secure public and trust deposits and for 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1934 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


tor Fully Guaranteed) | 


- $50,000,000.00 
77,500,000.00 

+ 30,000,000.00 
- 8,273,297.90 


ee 2,213,827.62 
‘ 4,257,996.46 

. 1,004,535.00 
oe 3,100,000.00 
3,377,340.18 


“eee 


+e © © © « © + $1,640,110,830.76 
24, 1934 


and other securities carried at $161 777,287.01 in the foregoing 
Other purposes required by law. 


$450,285,754.83 
. 431,938,339.16 
. 63,857,374.60 
. 71,660,628.79 
. 482,834,614.51 
. 56,678,257.20 
. 6,600,000.00 
. 8,000,000.00 
e 58,162,278.89 
. 10,093,582.78 


. $1,640,110,830.76 


$165,773,297.90 


; 65,779'525.76 
1,394,604,307.84 












































IRVING 
TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHARTER MEMBER NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION, OCTOBER 4, 1853 








statement of Condition as of December 31, 1934 





ASSETS 


Cash on Hand, and Due from Federal Reserve 


Bank and Other Banks . .... - 
United States Government Securities. . . 


(including those pledged to secure deposits 
of public monies of $46,161 ,450.30) 


Securities Guaranteed by U.S. Government . 
Call Loans and Acceptances of Other Banks . 


Time Loans to Brokers . . . . + + « « 
Other Loans and Discounts ..... = 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . . - 
State, County and Municipal Securities . . 


Other Securities . 


First Mortgages on Real Estate .. .. .- 


Bank Buildings . . 
Other Real Estate . 


Liability of Customers for Acceptances . - 
Accrued Income, Accounts Receivable, etc. . 


Deposits ... .» 
Official Checks . . 


Acceptances. . . 


Reserve for Taxes, Unearned Income, ete. . 
Dividend payable January 2,1935 . .. . 


Other Liabilities . 


@apital Stock. . . 
Surplus Fund. . 
Undivided Profits . 


Reserve for Contingencies. . .... - 


. . . . 7 . . . a 


. $185,265,828.48 
180,467,770.63 


15,051,180.60 
30,112,124.38 


24,452,500.00 
100,138,546.62 
3,450,000.00 
12,661,504.05 
12,531,884.50 


10,900,935.96 
25,414,569.59 
917,311.20 


4,993,428.46 
3,489,546.32 


$609,847,130.79 





LIABILITIES 
- $471,516,222.52 


. . . . 7 . . . . 


. . 7 . . . . . 


-  $50,000,000.00 
55,000,000.00 


. - 


11,038,891.49 $482,555,114.01 
5,924,342.73 


1,097,670.03 | 
1,250,000.00 


2,711,115.32 














2,819,839.86 107,819,839.86 
8,489, 048.84 


$609,847,130.79 
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THE NEW CONGRESS: SMOOTH OR STORMY SESSION? Strengthening Regulation 








HE 74th Congress started on its + 
way with 


a wave of friendy |Plans of Senate aii oa Leaders to | 


gestures between the rival parties. | Jf egislation to Administrative Program— 
In the Senate, Majority Leader 
Public Questions W hich May Cause Rev olt 


Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, tac- 
iturn and deliberate, predicted to | 


ess that the new Congress, ‘ . 
tne pres we nce ate in both houses there was the same Senate Democrats in caucus form- 


working in cooperation with Presi- | 
dent Roosevelt, will have a harmo- 
nious session. 


From the 
Leader Charles L. McNary (Rep.), in Congress. 


of Oregon, slim, agile, and watch- | pemocratic South and a Republi- 


principle followed, for there was an 
overwhelming number of men from 


other side, Minority | the north holding the key positions 
It’s the old story of a Senator Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois, 


for majority whip to look after the | 


ally chose Senator Robinson for 
leader, Senator Pittman (Dem.), of 
Nevada, for president pro tem, and 


ful, warned that the session is 80- | .an North as far as major control | attendance of Senators on impor- 


ing to be a long, hard grind from : 
start to finish. of Congress is concerned. 
lean, shaggy-browed Joseph W. 
Byrns, of Tennessee, from Andrew 
Jackson’s “Hermitage City,” and the 
stout and ruddy-faced Minority 
Leader Bertrand H. Snell (Rep.), 


: ° “I consider that you are excep- 
In the House, the new Speaker, | «nally well fitted to fill this posi- 
tion,” declared Minority Leader 
Snell as he stood with Speaker 
Byrns on the rostrum, glimpsing a 
hope for change of political for- 
tune, after Mr. Byrns, pledging 


tant votes. 

Both parties in both houses chose 
tickets for House organization, the 
majority, of course, in each case 
prevailing. All present Senate and 
House officers were reelected. 


of Potsdam, N. Y., a typical busi- , ; é 
ness man in politics, stood side by fair administration of the Speaker- | following: 
side in the Speaker's rostrum and ‘hip, expressly reserved his own | genate: Democrats, 69; Repub- 
pledged eternal friendship and con- subscription vo the policies, plat licans, 25; Farmer-Labor, 1; Prog- 
smueuihin os Re Aes aa form and principles of his own ; 
structive cooperation in everything saninet ressives, 1; total, 96. 
but party fealty ~~ ° : | 

’ : , The Capitol beehive began buz- | SENATE LEADERS 
PROMISED FIREWORKS zing back in the holiday season, | youse: Democrats, 322; Repub- 


But within the hour in the Sen- 
ate, Senator Wheeler ‘Dem.), of ship 
Montana, once Vice Presidential 
candidate on a third party ticket, 
announced a telegram from the | 
picturesque Senator Huey Long 
(Dem.), of Louisiana, dated at New 
Orleans, announcing in effect that 
he will start the “fireworks” with a 
speech in the Senate January 7 on 
matters he has been identified with 


was not on the Senate side, 


tinuance of Senator Robinson 


And in the House, midway of the 
opening session, the Republican 
leadership, with a militant spirit, | MR. BYRNS’ CHOICE 


tion. 


for the campaigns for the Speaker- 
and the Majority Leadership | Labor, 3; vacancy, 1; total, 435. 
of the House were then on. This | In a back seat at the Senate’s 
for 
that body is a perpetually con- 
tinuing body, a Vice President al- 
ways presiding, and there was no 
contest this time aver the con- 
as 
Majority Leader and Senator Pitt- 
man (Dem.), of Nevada, as presi- 
in the press.” dent pro tem. But there were real 
| contests for the House organiza- 


licans, 102; Progressives, 7; Farmer- 


session was Senator-elect Rush D. 
Holt (Dem.), of West Virginia, 
youthful and exuberant, elected be- 
fore he reached the constitutional 
age for a Senator. He refrained from 
taking the oath and advisors have 


thirty in June. 

New Senators include: Former 
Governor Donahey (Dem.), of Ohio; 
Burke (Dem.), of Nebraska; Ma- 
loney (Dem.), of Connecticut; Min- 
ton (Dem.), of Indiana; Moore 


and i adershi , , 

- Smmaeratte lenderatuip, It is a singular fact that the Penn- | (pem.), of New Jersey; Radcliffe 

overwhelmingly in control, were at , hd le the st gle 

odds over changes in the House sylvania delegation—that is, its 23 | (pem.), of Maryland; Schwellen- 

rules | Democrats, second largest bloc in | pach (Dem.), of Washington; Tru- 
; the House—was the bell-wether in | man (Dem.), of Missouri, and Mur- 


It all goes in the name of politics. | the flock of States whose action led | ray (Dem.), of Montana. 


The net result of the week at the | to Mr. Byrns’ caucus selection as 
‘ Speaker by acclamation and the 
of the South in handling the affairs | solid party vote for him when Con- 


Capitol is a greater entrenchment 


of Congress. gress met. 


“The South is in the saddle,” has | And the past week the Pennsyl- 
become trite since the return of vanians also led the way, as a major 


FLOOD OF BILLS 

The stream of Congressional bills 
and resolutions is running at flood- 
tide. 

There are between two and three 


the Democratic party to power, first | voting bloc, by voting for Repre- | thousand of these measures, public 
in the House and then in both | sentative William 3B. Bankhead | and private, that constitute the 


Houses, for in the committee organ- | (Dem.), of Jasper, Ala., for Majority 
Leader. Mr. Bankhead, always seri- dockets of the bill clerks and the 


ization of the House, particularly 


the chairman of the major commit- | ous in House proceedings, was sub- 


opening week’s contribution to the 


committee calendars. 


tees, are mostly from below the Ma- sequently elected as majority or Timely, in view of the exhaustion 


son and Dixon line. | floor leader of the House. 


For hours on January 2 the House 


of the funds of the Home Owners’ 
| Loan Corporation, are proposals in 


RULING SOUTHERNERS ‘ Bea illi 
N : ; Democrats discussed organization | both houses to appropriate a billion 
ow the South is more in thesad- matters behind closed doors. | dollars more for that agency 
dle than ever before, for from the Representative Byrns was selected | through issue of bonds. There are 


South are the Vice President, the | Speaker by unanimous vote but it | 2,500 applications for aid still pend- 
Speaker of the House, the Majority | took two ballots to choose the Ma- ing in HOLC without action. 


Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 


Leader of the House, and a domi- } jority Leader. 

nating number of Senate and House Tragically, in the hour of his York, proposed the billion in the 
committee chairmen; and the Ma- triumph, when Congress convened, Senate, saying the amount “should 
jority Leader of the Senate is from | Mr, Bankhead lay ill in a hospital. | be sufficient to insure help where 
a border State, Arkansas, which the The House Republicans in caucus most needed until still further im- 
Department of Agriculture lists meantime chose Mr. Snell for their provement in the general economic 
among the Cotton Belt States minority leader and their candidate | conditions bring relief everywhere. 


But in the old Republican reg’mes for Speaker. 


In the House, Representative 
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Condensed Statement, December 31, 1934 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 
and due from Banks and Bankers... 

Bullion Abroad and in Transit............. 
U. S. Government Securities. . ee PE Das 
Notes of Reconstruction Finance ¢ Corporation 
, | Sete 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank.. barns 
Other Securities............. Rateer ere 
Loans and Bills Purchased...... Acti ntiend 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches.. .. 
Credits Granted on Acceptances........ eed 
Bank Buildings..... EL. OR re ee 
Other Real Estate................. eee are ‘ 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages spvalemglalans 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable... 


LIABILITIES 


Capital................ $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund.......... 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits...... 7,294,719.63 





Dividend Payable January 2, 1935....... “se 
Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc......... 
Acceptances........... ... .$94,908,218.55 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment....... 60,449,862.39 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
60s kok cnaic dn os en 

Deposits Re Nbseee ses --» $1,237,089,328.60 

Outstanding Checks ... 22,975,116.55 














$ 333,576,268.85 
16,142,332.00 
464,507,036.13 
20,000,000.00 
62,546,154.24 
7,800,000.00 
25,706,932.66 
579,712,917.75 
1,254,803.55 
34,458,356.16 
13,821,691.39 
205,418.44 
2,579,302.88 
14,779,523.79 


$1,577,090,737.84 








$ 267,294,719.63 
4,500,000.00 


10,267,570.90 


34,458,356.16 
505,646.00 


1,260,064,445.15 
$1,577,090,737.84 























The new Congress comprises the | 


suggested he wait until he becomes | 


Vinson (Dem.), of Milledgeville, Ludlow (Dem.), of Indianapolis, 


Ga., proposed the billion, while Ind. 
Rerresentative Cochran (Dem.), of Cancellation of the American cit- 
t. Louis, Mo., had a bill for $3,000,- izenship of all naturalized citizens 
000 6C0, and Representative Boland who return to vote in the Saar ple- 
(Dem.), of Scranton, Pa., one for biscite in Europe is propsed by Rep- 
$1,500,000,000. resentative Dickstein (Dem.), of 
Many measures for payment New York City, who says it would 
of Rog World War veterans’ ad- affect five thousand persons here. 
usted service ti Ss were ° 
at ste, yyy the BANK DEPOSIT BILLS 
Patman bill, for a new issue of cur- 
whole gamut of legisiative topics. 


rency to pay the cost. 
Two new bank depositors’ pay-off 
BONUS MEASURES bills were introduced by Represent- 
A Senate investigation of the | ative McLeod (Rep.), of Detroit, 
“Morro Castle” steamship disaster | Mich., in the interest of thousands 
and of maritime practices generally, of depositors whose funds are in 
with a view to promoting safety at closed institutions. 
Sea, 1s proposed by Senator Wag- One bill, following closely the 
ner. original McLeod pay-off bill of last 
Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Da- | session, would direct the Recon- | 
kota, in a resolution asks $100,000 | struction Finance Corporation to 


The measures introduced ran the 


additional to carry on his commit- | purchase all remaining assets of 
tee’s investigation of the munitions | banks and trust companies which 
industry. closed prior to January 1, 1934, and 


A 30-hour-work-week bill, to ap- to pay for these assets at their nor- 
ply to almost everybady, including | mal value in normal times. The as- 
newspaper men but not including sets would be liquidated over a two- 
Congress and farmers, is ready for year period. 
introduction by Senator Black The other bill would strengthen 
(Dem.), of Alabama. the provisions of the compromise 

A Federal Industrial Commission act of the last Congress by making 
to help stabilize employment is the ' its purely permissive features man- 
subject of a bill by Representative datory. 


Of Unfair Trade Practices 


Commission’s Plea for More Power Over Mergers, Price 
Discounts, and Dec eptions 


accomplish by these amendments is: 
to preserve the 


Hoping to extend its jurisdiction 
and to clarify its authority in deal- First, it hopes 
ing with monopolistic and unfair “element of equality among buyers 
trade practices, the Federal Trade | so as to prevent sellers from dis- 
Commission is preparing to battle criminating in price without limit 
for greater powers in the 74th Con- whenever there is a difference in 
gress. the quantity sold. 

Its first step has been taken. In In other words, it would prohibit 
a report to the Senate on its chain | large discounts to large buyers un- 
store investigations, the Commission less the lower price is justified by a 
proposes that Congress enact three lower cost to the manufacturer. 
amendments to the Clayton Anti- Second, it seeks to prevent one 
trust Law and one amendment to company from buying the assets of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. another concern for the purpose of 

What the Commission intends tc | eliminating competition between the 

two firms. 
sl Project Ileal In cases where property has been 
Slum Froject Mlega acquired for the obvious and prov- 

Taking over of private property able purpose of abolishing competi- 
for slum clearance purposes is not tion of two or more firms, the Com- 
a right given to the Federal Gov- mission wants the power to order a 
divestiture of physical property. 

And finally, the Commission wants 
a broadening of its jurisdiction 
which would include the right to 
prohibit unfair methods of competi- 

The decision has the effect of tion in intrastate commerce, if such 
blocking the $1,500,000 project for | methods seriously affect honest 
low-cost housing at Louisville. PWA competitors engaged in interstate 
had agreed to advance the funds. commerce. 


ernment under its powers to con- 
demn property for public use, in the 
opinion of Judge Charles I. Daw- 
son, of the District Federal Court 
for Kentucky. 

















STATEMENT showing its condition as 





RESOURCES 

ee ren re $27,997,828.S9 
Real Estate, 45 Wall Street ........ 2,000,000.00 
Bonds and Mortgages* ............ 6,687 ,226.32 
Loans on Collateral .............. 30,188,938.10 
Se ND nn, vi adacoecesvaace 5,290,287.61 

Stock and Bond Investments (as set 
EE NE ns bea 5.0 kK Ke 21,762,500.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable..... per 515,460.31 
Ee ren pacha ke $94,442,241.03 





* Excluding 3258.671 foreclosed properties carried as of no value. 


United States Trust Company 
of New York 


45 Wall Street, New York 


Chartered 1853 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits - - - - - $29,704,868.43 


of the morning of JANUARY 1, 1935 





LIABILITIES 

Cee Dee 6 is cava eeunniee ... $ 2,000,000.00 
EO ke ca Pa We oan ca eae ka aes 24,000,000.00 
adivided Prete ..icicccieccvss 7 3,704,868.43 
PR io cia ule o kre sas @ oe ERS ... 63,261,322.14 
Interest Accrued on Deposits...... : 9,638.56 
Reserved for Taxes and Expenses... 1,166,411.90 
Reserved for Dividend Jan. 2, 1935. 300,000.00 

eer rr rr rrr re 





GO*7ERNMENT BONDS: 


STOCK AND BOND INVESTMENTS 


BOOK BOOK 
PAR VALUE PRICE VALUE 





ee a | 


THOMAS H. WILSON...... 
ALTON S. KEELER........ 


ROBERT S. OSBORNE, Assistant Vice-President 
WILLIAM C. LEE, Assistant Vice-President 
HENRY B. HENZE, Assistant Vice-President 
CARL O. SAYWARD, Assistant Vice-President 
GEORGE MERRITT, Assistant Vice-President 
GEORGE F. LEE, Assistant Vice-President 
STUART L. HOLLISTER, Assistant Comptroller 
LLOYD A. WAUGH, Assistant Comptroller 
HENRY G. DIEFENBACH, Assistant Comptroller 





United States of America Treasury Notes, due 1936-1939........ eee eeeeeee 116-25%% $5,000,000 100 $5,000,000 

United State of America Treasury Bonds, due 1946-1952. .......00eseeeeeeee 316-344°% 3,000,000 100 3,000,000 

Dominion of Canada Thirty Year Gold, due 1960.......0.seeeseeeceeeeeeece 4% 1,000,000 100 1,000,000 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS: 

en a NS a nS a SG eg wih enh e SAS ah eee eae Ree 3u% 500,000 100 500,000 

State of New York, due 1956-1959 (1% State Tax Credit Allowed).........++ 3% 4,000,000 100 4,000,000 

State of New York, S| SR en mee ee eer ee 4% 100,000 100 100,000 
RAILROAD BONDS: 

Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Railway Co., General Mortgage, due 1995........ 4% 400,000 100 400,000 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., First Consolidated Mortgage, due 1952....... 4% 400,000 100 400,000 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., First Mortgage, due 1948.............0000008 5% 150,000 100 150,000 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., Refunding and Improvement Mortgage, Series 

< i OE RR reer oe ere er rrr rer 4'5% 400,000 100 400,000 

Kansas Citv Terminal Railway Co., First Mortgage, due 1960.............e005 4% 400,000 100 400,000 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., First and Refunding Mortgage Series “A,” 

ME Ming ge hnciive Cc ob aia 6 ct ied Minn Gre RIPE Ae th ask AGEN NS a a ew eee 5':% 450,000 100 450,000 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., First and Refunding Mortgage Series “B,” 

EY oS eh asc aire cave beeen oui Mia eR ACAUET ates ea ae ae GR read bare 5% 100,000 100 100,000 
New York Central Railroad Co., Ten Year Convertible Secured, due 1944...... 6% 500,000 105 525,000 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., General Mortgage, Series “E,” due 1984.......... 451% 500,900 95 475,000 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Forty Year Secured Gold, due 1964..........+-00+ 5% 200.900 190 290,000 
Reading Company, General and Refunding. Series “A” and “B,” due 1997...... 413% 400.900 100 400.900 
Southern Railway Co., First Consolidated Mortgage, due 1994...........2e008 5% 250.990 95 237,500 
Union Pacific Railroad Co., First Lien and Refunding Mortgage, due 2008....... 4% 500,000 100 500,000 

OTHER BONDS: 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 20 Year Sinking Fund Gold Debenture, 

MT 6 ae 58S 5 ig PAREN RS SAGARA ROE Ka CAO SC a RES STS ORE OO 514% 900,000 105 945.000 
Brooklyn-Manattan Transit Corporation, Series “A.” due 1949-1958......... 6% 690.900 190 600,090 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New York, Twenty Year Dehenture, due 1945........+. 814%, 1,009.000 100 1,000,000 
Standard Oil Co. of New York, Twenty-five Year Debenture, due 1951........> 415% 200,000 100 200,000 

STOLK: 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 15,600 shares (50% Paid).......0+eee: 6% 780 000 100 780.000 
$21,730,000 $21,762,500 
WOE Te OR, BRM fc iodvsrscecsceees President 


FREDERIC w. ROBEERT. Vice-President & Comptroller 


TRUSTEES 
e 
FRANK LYMAN WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, JR. 
JOHN J. PHELPS JOHN SLOANE GEORGE F. BAKER 
ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES WILSON M. POWELL 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY FRANK L. POLK JOHN P. WILSON 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS WILLIAMSON PELL BARKLIE HENRY 


aie e ie First Vice-President 
Vice-President & Secretary 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 


HENRY L. SMITHERS, Assistant Secretery 
ELSERT B. KNOWLES, Assistant Secretary 
ALBERT G. ATWELL, Assistant Secretary 
HENRY E. SCHAPER, Assistant Secretary 
HARRY M. MANSELL, Assistant Secretary 
IRVIN A. SPRAGUE, Assistant Secretary 
JAMES M. TRENARY, Assistant Secretary 
ARTHUR H. ERB, Assistant Secretary 
THOMAS J. MADDEN, Assistant Secretary 
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Profits and Losses 
In Textile Industry 


Mills ‘In Red’ at Time of Strike, | 
Survey Shows | 


In the textile strike of last Sep- | 
tember, employes were asking for 
wage increases from an industry 
that was operating in the red. 

That is the conclusion of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, which has 
just completed a study of labor costs, 
profits, and investments, under- 
taken as a part of an arrangement 
by which the strike was terminated. 

The President ordered the sur- 
vey Sept. 26, and the completed | 
analysis was presented Dec. 31. Be- 
cause of the incomplete nature | 
of reports sent in by many corpora- 
tions, comparable data were avail- 
able for companies representing only | 
43.8 per cent of the cotton textile | 
industry. Still smaller percentages | 
of the wool and silk textile indus- 
tries were represented. Altogether 
765 companies, representing an in- 
vestment of 1.2 billions dollars, en- 
tered into the tabulations. 

Slump Again in 1934 

The survey showed a sharp rise in 
earnings after the adoption of the 
NRA code, the rate earned on invest- 
ment going up from 3.12 per cent 
to 7.95 per cent per annum “between 
the first and second halves of 1933. 

But the first half of 1934 brought 
profits again almost to the low level 
that immediately preceded the 
adoption of the code. The two 
months directly before the strike 
showed a net loss. In these two 
months, however, the Southern mills 
fared better than the Northern ones. 

In addition to the survey here de- 
scribed, two other studies are be- 
ing prepared growing out of the 
same strike. They cover labor con- 
ditions and the “stretch-out sys- 
tem.” 
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THE WEEK'S MONETARY AND FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 
BANKING RELATIONS OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS — 
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RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is con- 

fronting Congress with a strong 
hold on the Nation’s finances. He 
obviously does not intend to relin- 
quish that hold. 

About to get under way is the 
heaviest spending period of the en- 
tire Government spending-for-re- 
covery movement. Billions will be 
required in the months ahead. 

The White House and the Treas- 
ury are determined that this money 
shall come from taxes and from 


borrowing, not from printing presses. 


That means a stable dollar, if the 
program is kept within bounds. Also 
it means disappointment for many 
groups which have come to regard 
the Treasury as a grab bag. 

Such, at least, is the interpreta- 
tion being read into events and 
calculations occurring here. 

This interpretation fits in with 
the comment of New Dealers that 
most programs of economic reform 
in other nations have broken on the 
rock of credit. Failure to keep a 
tight grip on spending policies and 
on credit sources, has led, in their 
opinion, to crisis and collapse with 
an overturn of the party in power. 

The assertion frequently heard in 
Washington is that high officials 
are aware of the pitfalls inherent 
in a badly unbalanced budget, and 
are determined to avoid them. 

A badly unbalanced budget is a 
continuing feature of the spending- 





of whose plans would call for spend- 
ing 24 billion dollars a year, will be 
offered a plan to serve as an open- 
ing wedge to cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment about 50 million dollars a 
year in sabsidies to States. 

Farm groups seeking billions in 
paper money will find it extremely 
difficult to get their proposal out of 
committee and on the floor of Con- 
gress. The same is true of bank 
depositor groups. 

In the event of passage, both 
would face a sure Presidential veto, 
judged by the President’s reaction 
to them in the past. 

xr 


| FREE SILVER AND BONUS 


for-recovery program. Eventual bal- | 


ance depends upon the degree in 
which the spending “takes” and 
leads to normal recovery. 

xk * 
GROUPS ASKING BILLIONS 


‘THREAT to the President’s finan- 
cial plans comes from organized 
groups in the population. 

Farmers want printing press 
money to pay off their debts. Vet- 
erans want printing press money to 
pay off the adjusted compensation 


EALLY just two threats of im- 
portance confront the money 
plans of President Roosevelt. 

One is that advocates of silver 
legislation will join with advocates 
of other types of inflationary legis- 
lation to put across group legisla- 
tion. 

This is a new type of log-rolling 
that has received attention from 
leaders in Congress and leaders in 
the New Deal. It is regarded as offer- 
ing a formidable problem. 

The second threat comes from ad- 
vocates of full payment at this 
time of the soldiers’ bonus, or ad- 
justed compensation certificates. 
Enough votes are assured in both 
houses to pass this legislation. 

A Presidential veto is nearly cer- 
tain. The House would almost surely 
over-ride a veto. The outcome in the 
Senate is doubtful, but with the 
President quite confident that he 


| can rally the needed 33 votes to 


certificates that they hold. Bank 


depositors would like some new 
money to make good on the funds 
they have in closed financial insti- 
tutions. The aged want billions so 
that they may have large pensions. 

All of these demands will be 
strongly resisted by Mr. Roosevelt. 
His spending program—on a new 
scale of aggregate lavishness—is de- 
signed to nieet the problem of those 
to serve with 


sustain his stand. 

Payment of the bonus at this time 
would badly upset budget calcula- 
tions. In the form that it will be 
offered, this legislation would add 
about $2,200,000.000 to the public 
debt if paid by borrowing, or would 
involve the printing of that much 
paper money if paid in green-backs. 

A hint has been given that if the 
bonus drive cannot be stopped there 











at least will be a demand that new | 


taxes be levied to pay its cost. Ways 
to torpedo the present full-payment 
scheme are under study. 

xe 


PRESIDENT’S ATTITUDE 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S aitti- 
tude on the financial aspects of 

















most in need, and 
ry maximum effect on business. this subject were made clear by him 
The policy, under the circum- Dec. 31 in a letter to Garland R. 
stances, is to divide and defeat the | Farmer, commander of the Hender- 
group forces wanting huge special | son (Tex.) American Legion post. 
grants for their members. He pointed out that Congress in 
Old-age pension advocates, some 1924 actually authorized a bonus of 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Statement of Condition, December 31, 1934 
RESOURCES 
CasH anp Due From Banks . . « «© @ w o & $44,731,553\55 


GUARANTEED . 


Banxinc Houses 
Orner Rear Estate . 
MortGacGes 


OrnerR ASSETS . . . 


CapiraL—PrererreD 
Capirat—ComMMon , 
MUGHING 2 4 * + @ 
Unpivipep Prorits 


Deposits . 


Orner LIABILITIES . 





U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 


Loans, Discounts anp BANKERS’ Aenaneniiene oe. a 


. . . . . - . . . . 
. . . 7 . - . . . . . . . 


Customers’ Aenapeinee Lasmuare : ee & Bees 


LIABILITIES 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . 


Reserve ror CONTINGENCIES. . . 2. 0 0 ce te ce ec fe 
Reserve ror Taxes, INTEREST, BTC. « . « © 0 0 « 


CERTIFIED AND Cannrse’s Cusces Sar ee ee me ee 
AcCCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING 

ITEMS IN TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES 
LiaBiLity 4S ENporseR ON ACCEPTANCES AND Sonsinn ‘Puas 


. . . . . . . . . .-* . . 


United States Government and other securities carried at $168,034,423.1 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


StaTE anpD MunIcIPAL Seevt RITIES MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS 77 ,368 535.72 
Orner State ano Municipat SECURITIES . . 2. 2. « 6 31 687,069.16 
OTHER SECURITIES MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS 2. 2 2 « ¢ 20 452,396.52 
Pebenat Meteave Bana Groce . . «ss «see eee 8,160,000.00 
OrHeER Bonps AND SECURITIES .. . a ae 93,531,587.92 


are pledged to secure 


. 39,930 ,029.80 
. 1 640,384.50 


. 11,552,917 


503 434,803.19 


«  651,069,766.03 


. 4,055 ,281.74 
° 41 436,541. ~ 





$1, 5999 050, 847. 31 


. $ — 50,000,000.00 
-  100,270,000.00 
- —_ 50,000,000.00 
- _—_:18,839,363.44 
° 18,570,320.70 
, 1,216,435.32 
. 1,639,086,386.84 
-  70,705,988.03 
» —- 43,836,819.86 

886,813.77 

408,055.15 
5,230,664.20 


$l, 999, 050, 847. 7.31 























only $1,400,000,000 to former service 


deferred until 1945, under an insur- 
ance plan, Congress decided to in- 
crease the bonus by 25 per cent and 
to pay interest on the amount, com- 
pounded annually at 4 per cent. 

This meant that by 1945 the orig- 
inal $1,400,000,000 woufd become $3,- 
500,000,000. Thus a veteran who was 
entitled to a $400 original bonus, 
under the insurance plan would find 
that his $400 had grown to $1,000 
by 1945. 





But Congress provided that vet- | 


erans could borrow against these 
certificates, and in February, 1931, 
permitted them to borrow 50 per 
cent of the face value of the ma- 
tured certificate, which really was 
not due to be paid until 1945. 
Borrowings have totaled $1,690,- 


000,000, or more than the original | 


bonus grant. 

These borrowings of veterans 
against their certificates are carry- 
ing 3'2 per cent interest. 

If that interest is carried to the 
end of the life of the certificates, 
then there actually will be due the 
veterans in 1945 only about $700,- 
000,000. 

x ** 


DEMAND OF VETERANS 
UT now, as the President pointed 
out, the veterans are demanding 
that this interest on past borrowing 
be canceled and that the face value 
of the policy, minus past borrowing, 
be paid in cash at this time. 





men. But since payment was to be ‘Growing Movement 


Back To the Land 


|Sharp Advance In Farm Sales 


By Bank System 


The “back-to-the-land” movement 
is making headway. 

That is what W. I. Myers, Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, reports. 

Farm sales by the Federal Land 
Banks for November were the great- 
est they have ever been since the 





banks were organized in 1917. The | 
trend, Gov. Myers says, has been | 
noticeable all year. This growing 
demand for farm properties has | 
caused prices paid per acre to in- | 
crease by approximately 20 per cent | 
during the last year. 

Higher prices for farm products | 
is the reason Gov. Myers gives for 
this boom in farm real estate. This 
has brought, he says, “a return of 
confidence in the future of agri- | 
culture of the country.” 

Anotner factor has been the as- 
Surance given by the Federal Land 
Bank’s refinancing of farm mort- 
gages. This, the Governor reports, 
has reduced the threat of fore- 
closures and prevented many farms 
from being thrown on the market. 








calculations, about $1, 620, 000,000 
more than the present value of their 


LARGEST OUTPUT IN YEARS 


OF CENTS AND SMALL COINS 





A huge flood of pennies and other 
small coins flowed from Uncle Sam’s 
mint last year, over ten times the 
number in other recent years. Total 
pieces coined of all denominations 
was 358,269,353, 
1919. Their value was about 26 mil- 
lion dollars. 

So the Treasury announced last 
week, adding that some 24,280,000 
coins were minted for foreign na- 
tions over and above those struck 
for the United States Government. 

“No gold coins,” the Treasury 
stated, “were executed during the 


| calendar year 1934. A total of 247,- 


626,000 one-cent pieces were coined. 
A total of 247,141 memorial half dol- 
lars were executed. 

Value Greatest in 1904 

“In 1919 a total of 738,642,000 
coins were executed, the record year 
in the history of the mint for the 
output of coins. The year when the 
value of coins was the greatest was 
in 1904, when coins worth $250,781, 
576.30 were executed. Of this latter 
amount $233,402,428 were executed 
in gold. 

“The year of least activity in the 
history of the mints was in 1815 
when the total value of the coinage 
was $20,483. Of this amount $17,- 
308 was in silver and $3,175 in gold. 
No minor coins were executed dur- 
ing that year. This was also true 


the largest since | 





coins were issued. Prior to 1934 
there were only four years in which 
no gold coins were issued. 

“The total value of all the coin- 
age of the mints from the year 1793 
until Dec. 31, 1934, amounted te 
$6,121,484,081.91.” 

















i orget the Future 
Yo U 


once you've made it se- 


can, 


cure with a John Hancock 
Retirement Annuity. 

It is a simple way to 
prepare now for a guar- 
anteed life income when 
you are ready to retire, 


and the results are sure. 
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This would mean paying the vet- | certificates and $2,320,000,000 above | in 1823, the only other year in the || -5-*-*4 
erans, according to the President’s ' the original grant of $1,400,000,000. history of the mints when no minor 
Condensed Statement of 
Condition on December 31, 1934 
Assets 
Cash, Due from Banks and Bankers . . . . . . . . ~ . « $189,202,301.33 
Exchanges for Clearing House... .. 2.222 eee 55,875,115.29 
U. S. Government Securities .......4... +. + 437,811,600.00 ‘ 
Demand Loans... . Na ae eee ee ne ae 49,922,005.68 
Time Loans and Bills Biecsunted Terres se —te 
State and Municipal Bonds. . . . ‘ . ‘ 21,726,128.38 
Stocks of Federal Reserve Bank and Bank for International 
Settlements, and N. Y. Clearing House Certificates . . . 2,321,696.25 
Other Securities and Investments. ........+---. 22,769,099.79 
ee 3,550,599.19 
Banking Houses Owned . , were eee 20,453,109.31 
Real Estate Formerly Occupied : as Banking Premises _ 1,402,116.08 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable ....... 3,136,701.23 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances toe ae ae 5,937,672.23 
Liability of Others on Acceptances, etc., 
Sold with Our Endorsement. .......-24-2-ee6 ___ 35,327.81 
$997,326, 106.65 ) 
Liabilities 
OO 
Gurpase Fume 2 wf wt te . _50,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. ....... 12,018,797.65 $87,018,797.65 
Contingency Fund . Skog 2 eS og 16,922,710.01 
U. S. Government Deposits, Seoned . . 138,920,980.00 
State and Municipal Deposits, Secured . . 878,452.66 
Other Deposits .._ . . « « « 721,565,779.12 
Outstanding and Certified Chede . .. .  21,622,818.82 882,988,030.60 
Dividend Payable January 2,1935 ..........- 1,875,000.00 
Aeneas Gabeeees Payable ow we tt ee 38,294.54 
Unearned Interest . . . ca ee aT ee ere 302,116.69 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses ck oe a we Se ee 1,341,946.22 
Outstanding Acceptances «0 * SLIM IS. 
Less Amount in Portfolio 14,970,272.99 6,803,883.13 
Acceptances, etc., Sold with Our Endorsement... . . 35,327.81 
$997,326,106.65 
As required by law, bonds carried at $143,325,000.00 have been deposited to secure deposits as 
indicated above and for other purposes. 
DIRECTORS 
Szwarp Prosser, Chairman, Managing Committee A. A. Titney, Chairman of the Board 
Henry J. Cocuran, Vice Chairman of the Board S. Stoan Coit, President 
SrerHen Bincu Joun I. Downey Frep |. Kent Hersert L. Pratr 
Cornz.ius N. Buss Wiuiam Ewrnc Gates W. McGarran —_Joun J. Rasxos 
THomas CocHran S. Parxer Gitsert Paut Moore Cuarzes L. Tirranr 
Wruam L. De Bost = James G. Harsorp = Danirz E. Pomeroy B. A. Tomrxins 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 
FIFTH AVENUE at 42nd STREET : 57th STREET at MADISON AVENUE 
LONDON OFFICE: 26 OLD BROAD STREET } 
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“In proportion as the structure of the government 
gives force to public opinions, it is essential that 
public opinion sho:ld be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year $5; two years $8; Postage to Foreign 
countries extra. Address The United States News, 
2201 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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BuT How, Mr. PRESIDENT? 


How Can the Profit Motive Be Adjusted by Political Government? Who Is to Decide What Is 
A Fair Distribution of Income and Wealth? How Can Local Communities Handle Relief 
lf Main Sources of Philanthropy Are to Be Abolished? 


is not a report on the State of the Union today, but 
on a Utopia envisioned for the future of America. 
The address pulsates with the throb of human 
sympathy for a distressed minority that has reached un- 
precedented numbers. 

It seeks to reconstruct the economic order so that desti- 
tution and want and privation and unequal opportunity 
shall not stalk again in this land of abundant resources. 

No more challenging aspiration has ever been voiced by 
any American President. No more comprehensive picture 
of what a happy and satisfied Nation we might be has been 
drawn by any “national planner” inside or outside the Ad- 
ministration. 

Comparable to it only in scope and majesty was the 
dream which Woodrow Wilson had in 1919 of a world 
which would forsake war and greed and nationalistic pas- 
sions and live in the peaceful shrine of human broth- 
erhood. 

Unfortunately, however, governments are merely a col- 
lection of fallible individuals. 


v 


Mr. Roosevelt says “succeed- 


REFORMERS FAIL ing generations have attempted 
OFTEN BECAUSE to keep pace by reforming in 
NOT PRACTICAL piecemeal fashion this or that at- 


tendant abuse” and “as a result 
evils overlap and reform becomes confused and frus- 
trated” and “we lose sight from time to time of our ulti- 
mate human objective.” 

But liberalism and reform have too often failed for a 
very simple reason. The reformers have rarely been prac- 
tical or effective. They start out with noble purposes, but 
they are caught in the meshes of their own complexities. 
And fundamentally liberal governments are broken down 
by their own blunders in finance. Nobody has expressed 
the point more clearly than President Roosevelt himself 
who, on March 10, 1933, said to Congress: “Too often in 
recent history liberal governments have been wrecked on 
the rocks of loose fiscal policy.” 

The question becomes pertinent now as he unfolds plan 
after plan which will run up the national deficit to heights 
undreamed of before, piling up a total debt which, unless 
soon checked, can only bring chaos and suffering and de- 
pression more severe, perhaps, than that through which 
we are passing, as future generations decide flatly to re- 
pudiate this orgy of over-spending. 

So the first query which in all earnestness we should 
place before the Chief Executive is this: How will we 
pay for these huge expenditures and who will pay for 
them? 

v 


Next is the plain implication 


REVOLUTIONARY,» 2 the Constitution of the 
GOVERNMENTAL United States can be interpreted 
CHANGE IMPLIED *° sanction a federalized bureau- 


cracy controlling all manner of 
business operating for profit whether arising out of na- 
tional resources or the by-products thereof. 

For Mr. Roosevelt, at the outset of his message, says we 
have “undertaken a new order of things” and that “we 
progress towards it under the framework and in the spirit 
and intent of the American Constitution.” Why should 
reference be made to the “spirit” or the “intent” while 
ignoring the substance of our constitutional practice? Is 
this a plea to the Supreme Court to let precedents go hang 
and join the procession of Utopians? 

The President remarks that the American people “do 
not stand alone in their desire for change” and that we 
seek it “through tested liberal traditions, through proc- 
esses which retain all of the deep essentials of that repub- 
lican form of representative government first given to a 
troubled world by the United States.” 

Why do we seek to retain only the “deep essentials”? 
What essentials do we omit and if they have been essen- 
tials why should we abandon them? And is it being 
hinted that representative government in our republic is 
about to be changed? Does this foreshadow the end of 
dual sovereignty and the beginnings of a strong central 
government which shall absorb the powers hitherto ex- 
ercised by the several States? 


Pris oc ep ROOSEVELT’S message to Congress 





By DAvID LAWRENCE 


There can be no doubt of the revolutionary changes im- 
plied in the President’s statement, but we are not advised 
as to how this is to be accomplished. Is the forthright pro- 
cedure of constitutional amendment to be followed, or is 
government by decree, such as the NRA regulations, to be 
substituted for constitutional government as we have 
known it? v 


Perhaps the most confusing 


DO REFORMS and least satisfying portion of 
SLOW PROGRESS the President's message is his all 
OF RECOVERY? too brief reference to recovery 


and reform. He says the at- 
tempt to make a distinction between the two “is a nar- 
rowly conceived effort to substitute the appearance of 
reality for reality itself.” 

Does this mean that recovery is a reality only when 
it is the result of reform? If so, one might ask the prac- 
tical question of how recovery can be expected if reform 
actually retards recovery? Certainly the NRA’s experi- 
ments in the field of reform, now abandoned in large part, 
showed the folly and futility of reform as an accelerator 
or pulmotor of recovery. 

The President endeavors to explain his viewpoint thus: 
“When a man is convalescing from illness, wisdom dic- 
tates not only cure of the symptoms but also removal of 
their cause.” 

But is this really what happens? How many persons 
would be nursed to health from pneumonia, for instance, 
if all the physicians suddenly stopped worrying about re- 
covery of health for their patients and decided to conduct 
experiments into the reasons for the spread of pneumonia 
germs? 

Search for a serum should never cease, of course, but 
neither should it interfere with the use of all known and 
tested remedies to help the patient to recovery. 


v 


The President has a cheerful 
way of brushing aside realities. 
He praises the profit motive and 


PROFITS CUT 
individual ambition, but sets up 
BY TAXATION “excessive profits” as the vice 


which political government is to be asked to repress. 

But how can this be done? By the taxing power? Cer- 
tainly the graduated income tax takes care already of 
much of what we call excess profits. But even if 100 per 
cent of all incomes over $50,000 a year had been confis- 
cated by the Federal Government last year, the amount 
raised would not have paid one-third of our annual deficit 
at Washington. 

Also, if we had redistributed all income so that every 
laborer and corporation president got the same amount of 
income in the year 1933, the total increase to each person 
gainfully employed would have been about $2.50 a week 
and the whole incentive in the profit system would have 
been destroyed. 





EXCESSIVE 


v 


Assuming the correctness of 


INCONSISTENCY the President’s contention that 
BETWEEN PLAN the American people have given 
AND PRACTICE him a clear mandate to abolish 


excessive wealth, how does he 
purpose doing it? By confiscation? And is the due proc- 
ess clause of the Constitution to be swept away? 

Is it demonstrable that excessive wealth alone has re- 
tarded the happiness of the under-privileged? Isn’t it 
really true that political government which encourages 
monopoly—and the NRA has been encouraging it right 
along under the New Deal itself—enables the rich to grow 
richer and the poor to grow poorer? Hasn’t the NRA, as 
Senator Borah has so convincingly explained, been the 
means of driving many small businesses to the wall so 
that by the law of the jungle the survival of the fittest is 
made easier for the larger combinations as the marginal 
producers are broken down and unemployment is in- 
creased ? 

And who is to regulate the amount of wealth or to see 
to it that the profit motive doesn’t create an “appetite for 
great wealth and great power”? Shall this task be left 
to the appointees recommended by genial Jim Farley, head 


of the Democratic National Committee, who selects most 
of the personnel for the Roosevelt Administration? 

Surely the President must recognize the inconsistency 
between his noble plans for a reorganized and virtuous 
citizenry purged of selfishness and greed, and a political 
government which sets up its own “preferred lists” and 
uses the public funds to keep the voters in line in the con- 
gressional elections. 

And how is the Federal Government to acquire the 
power or the wisdom to meet the problem which Mr. 
Roosevelt cites, namely, “the intelligent care of the popu- 
lation throughout our nation, in accordance with an intel- 
ligent distribution of the means of livelihood for that pop- 
ulation?” 

v 


Is it the Federal function to 


PHILANTHROPY manage the distribution of in- 
LESS IF WEALTH comes, and how can this be done 
IS REDUCED “intelligently” by government 


, é when individuals are so unevenly 
born in skill and ability and when enterprises in our com- 
petitive system are so often poorly matched against one 
another? 

Is it the intent of the Federal Government to equalize 
competition between companies as well as individuals? 
Doesn’t this really require an omniscient and all-powerful 
central government, a fascist or communist dictatorship? 
How else can it be accomplished? 

Mr. Roosevelt does not admit that any mistakes have 
been made by his Administration, yet he promised once to 
be among the first to acknowledge error. In fact, he speas 
of the NRA as a great success. President Green, of the 
American Federation of Labor, disagrees with him and 
says there are 500,000 more unemployed than a year ago. 

The President does confess however: “The stark fact 
before us is that great numbers are still unemployed.” 

To cure this situation, Mr. Roosevelt proposes, first, 
that the States take over the relief job and that a new 
kind of public works be begun. “Common sense,” he 
adds, tells us that the wealth necessary for this task (tak- 
ing care of relief locally) existed and still exists in the 
local community.” 

But common sense also tells us that if the profit motive 
is regulated and there is no opportunity for profit beyond 
“a decent livelihood” there will not be philanthropy 
enough to take care of local relief. The Internal Revenue 
Bureau records that throughout the depression deductions 
for charity have dropped by 50 per cent. 

v 


Where are the excess earnings 


LET PEOPLE SAY coming from for local relief if the 
IF THEY WANT government regulates the amount 
A DICTATORSHIP of profit that can be earned? Will 


the government permit profit for 
philanthropy’s sake? 

The assurance that work-relief, when undertaken by 
the Federal Government will not compete with private 
enterprise will be welcomed by business men, but, unfor- 
tunately, it is hard to draw the line. Also the idea of 
transplanting populations and industries and employes is 
not as simple as it seems. The experiments thus far have 
proved costly and futile. 

It is regrettable that nearly two years of practical 
experience inside the New Deal has yielded so little knowl- 
edge of the realities that confront a government which 
seeks to transform our economic system by peaceful or 
lawful methods. 

The logical alternative, of course, is the submission of 
a constitutional amendment to change our form of gov- 
ernment into a centralized dictatorship.. Senator Costi- 
gan’s proposal to change the Constitution, outlined on 
page 14, is an act of candor. 

European dictatorships have gone through the motions 
of obeying such constitutional amenities, but in America 
we still like to submit concrete proposals for constitutional 
change to an honest vote of the people. This would seem 
to be the inevitable sequel to Mr. Roosevelt’s message with 
its spectacular program based upon the plans of those six 
members of the Cabinet who compose the National Re- 
sources Board. They have recommended an expenditure 
of $105,000,000,000 within the next 20 years. Again we 
ask, who is to pay for all this and how, Mr. President? 
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